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A WORD  TO  PARENTS. 


CLOTHING. 

Each  child  to  be  amply  provided  with  clothing,  plainly  marked  with 
full  name. 

When  preferred,  it  will  be  supplied,  by  depositing  a sufficient  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose,  with  the  Superintendent. 


VISITS. 

There  is  no  objection  to  Parents  visiting  the  Institution,  subject  to  the 
following  rules : — 

1.  — The  frequency  of  the  visits  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent. 
To  some  children  it  does  good,  to  others  harm. 

2.  — No  sweet-meats,  fruits,  or  money,  to  be  given  to  the  children. 

3.  — They  are  not  to  be  taken  home  except  by  permission  of  Super- 
intendent. As  a rule,  once  a year  is  cpiite  often  enough. 


A WORD  TO  VISITORS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  friends  except  on  Saturdays,  and  the  Sabbath. 
The  hours  for  School,  are  in  the  morning,  from  half-past  9 until  12. 
The  afternoon  exercises  are  mainly  out  of  doors, — in  the  gymnasium 
and  sewing  room. 

On  arrival,  visitors  will  ask  for  the  Superintendent,  or  his  assistant, 
either  of  whom  will  receive  them. 

Cars  leave  Ninth  and  Green  Streets,  Philadelphia,  almost  every  hour. 
Nearest  stopping  place,  Church  Lane  Station. 

Communications  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  PARRISH,  M.  D„ 

Germantown,  Pa. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children , in  presenting  this  their 
Fifth  Report,  would  renew  the  expression  of  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Author  of  all  mercies,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  carry  forward  their  work  through  another  year. 
No  breach  has  been  made  by  death  in  their  own  body, 
nor  in  the  household  under  their  care.  The  interior  con- 
dition of  the  School  will  be  learned  from  the  subjoined 
Report  of  the  Superintendent.  The  Directors  cheerfully 
bear  testimony  to  the  intelligent  and  zealous  assiduity 
with  which  the  duties  of  this  Officer  and  those  of  his 
Assistants  have  been  discharged,  and  to  the  encouraging 
success  with  which  their  labors  have  been  crowned.  As 
an  evidence  of  their  sincere  enthusiasm  it  ought  to  be  re- 
corded, that  the  employees  of  the  Institution,  from  the 
Superintendent  to  the  humblest  attendant,  proposed  of 
their  own  accord,  during  the  autumn,  a reduction  of  their 
salaries  which  before  had  not  been  large.  This  step  was 
prompted  by  a simple  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  the  difficulties  with  which,  in  its 
infancy,  it  has  necessarily  to  contend.  An  act  so  gene- 


rous  ought  not  to  lie  forgotten,  and  should  the  resources 
of  the  corporation  become  hereafter  abundant,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will,  in  some  way,  he  requited. 

In  its  exterior  condition  and  relations,  some  material 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  year.  The 
property  purchased  three  years  since  near  Germantown, 
though  desirable  in  some  respects,  has  proved  mothers  to 
he  unsuitable  for  the  effectual  working  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. It  wants  seclusion,  and  this  defect  must  inevitably 
become  more  serious  as  the  compact  population  of  the 
town  presses  upon  it.  Already  it  has  been  proposed  to 
open  a public  street  directly  through  our  grounds  and 
near  to  the  building  occupied  by  our  children,  and  such 
propositions,  though  postponed  for  the  time,  must  at  no 
distant  day  be  renewed  with  an  array  of  influence  which 
could  not  be  resisted.  The  main  building  having  been 
erected  as  a dwelling  house,  is  not  only  wholly  inade- 
quate in  size,  but  in  almost  every  other  respect,  ill-fitted 
to  the  care  and  proper  culture  of  pupils  so  peculiarly 
afflicted.  The  grounds,  too,  afford  no  convenient  or 
sufficient  space  for  the  physical  and  industrial  training 
which  is  of  primary  importance,  and  which  during  a large 
part  of  each  year  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  gardens  and 
on  a farm.  Hence  though  strongly  urged  for  the  last 
two  years  to  enlarge  their  building  and  double  the  num- 
ber of  their  inmates,  the  Board  have  felt  compelled  to 
hesitate.  They  well  knew  that  their  school  was  in  size 
wholly  disproportioned  to  the  necessities,  and  wre  may 
add  to  the  ability  of  Pennsylvania ; but  they  also  knew 
that  their  funds  were  already  pledged  quite  as  far  as 
prudence  would  justify,  that  the  number  of  free-will  con- 
tributors to  their  treasury  did  not  materially  increase,  and 
that  an  effort  to  enlarge  their  establishment  on  its  present 
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site  would  not  be  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  enlight- 
ened sympathies  of  individuals  or  of  the  Legislature. 
They,  therefore,  resolved  to  look  for  another  site  combin- 
ing the  necessary  attributes  of  seclusion,  size,  healthful- 
ness and  accessibility,  and  having  found  it,  to  appeal 
to  their  friends  and  the  public  for  means  to  erect  a 
building  worthy  of  the  object  and  of  the  age  and  State 
in  which  we  live. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Board  had  the  happiness  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  one  whose  judgment  and  de- 
votion in  all  matters  that  bear  upon  the  interests  of  afflict- 
ed humanity,  have  won  universal  confidence.  Miss  Dix 
had  just  returned  from  a tour  of  inspection  in  Europe, 
which  extended  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Constantinople, 
and  which  embraced  all  charitable  as  well  as  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions.  Every  where  she  had  been 
welcomed,  consulted  and  honored.  The  friends  of  the 
idiot,  and  of  efforts  to  ameliorate  his  forlorn  condition, 
could  have  asked  for  no  greater  earthly  encouragement 
than  that  such  an  one  should  have  returned  to  bestow 
the  first  fruits  of  such  a journey  on  the  humble,  but  not 
inglorious  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Finding 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  had  reached  an 
important  crisis  in  its  career,  she  entered  with  hearty 
zeal  into  its  needs  and  difficulties.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Directors  she  carried  the  plea  of  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  in  Pennsylvania,  who  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, to  the  doors  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
chambers.  To  Senators  and  Representatives,  she  set 
forth  personally  the  necessity  of  a much  larger  provision 
for  this  class  of  our  population — of  buildings  specially 
adapted  to  the  work  of  sheltering  and  training  them,  and 
of  a farm  on  which  the  necessary  exercises  and  industrial 
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education  could  be  best  supplied.  Her  appeal  met  with 
a kindly  hearing,  and  though  we  may  not  boast  with  our 
friends  in  New  York,  that  no  voice  has  ever  been  raised 
in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  against  help  for  the 
idiot,  yet  we  can  record  with  gratitude  the  courtesy  with 
which  Miss  Dix  was  received,  and  the  hearty  unanimi- 
ty with  which  a partial  grant  was  made  towards  the 
erection  of  buildings  on  a new  site. 

That  site  has  been  chosen  after  much  careful  inquiry, 
and  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Miss  Dix.  It 
embraces  nearly  sixty  acres  of  land,  in  groves  and  arable 
fields,  sloping  down  to  the  West  Chester  Railroad,  which 
bounds  it  on  one  side ; being  distant  about  half  a mile  from 
the  village  of  Media,  and  commanding  a prospect  of  un- 
surpassed beauty.:i:  The  plan  of  a building  sufficient  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  has  been  fur- 
nished by  an  architect,  (Mr.  Sloan,)  of  which  a particu- 
lar description  will  be  found  below. f The  corner  stone 

* The  tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  con- 
tains 59  acres,  131  perches  of  land,  or  thereabouts,  and  is  situated  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Middletown  township,  about  half  a mile  from  the  county  seat  of 
Delaware  County,  Media.  It  has  a front  on  the  State  road,  of  about  1500  feet, 
and  thence,  slopes  up  to  the  westward,  and  near  the  western  boundary,  attains 
an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  Ridley  creek,  which  runs  near  to  its  east- 
ern boundary.  The  elevated  portion,  is  well  supplied  with  forest  trees.  The 
tract  has  also  a front  on  the  Pennsgrove  road  of  about  3,000  feet.  Through 
the  easterly  part,  a stream  of  water  runs,  which  empties  into  Ridley  creek,  with 
sufficient  fall  to  force  water  to  any  part  of  the  place. 

f The  entire  extent  of  the  building,  on  front  will  he  260  feet,  terminating 
with  return  wings  at  each  end,  100  feet  in  depth,  by  40  feet  wide,  and  3 stories 
high.  The  facade  is  relieved  by  a centre  building,  52  feet  in  front,  by  125 
feet  deep,  projecting  34  feet  in  advance  of  the  wings,  and  3 stories  high, 
with  basement.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a dome,  21  feet  in  diameter 
and  22  in  height.  Also  at  the  intersection  of  the  roof  of  the  principal,  with 
the  return  wings,  are  belvederes,  answering  a two-fold  purpose,  that  of  relieving 
and  giving  a varied  effect  to  the  building,  as  well  as  facilitating  the  means  of 
ventilation  throughout,  which  is  intended  to  be  arranged  in  the  most  scientific 
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of  the  building  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
the  8th  of  December;  for  a more  particular  account  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  Appendix  of  this  Report.  No 
stronger  proof  could  well  be  given  of  the  deep  hold 
which  the  education  of  imbeciles  has  taken  upon  the  in- 
telligent convictions  of  the  benevolent,  in  all  parts  of  our 
land,  than  that  furnished  on  this  occasion  by  the  fact 
that  gentleman  who  have  been  longest  and  most  intimate- 
ly conversant  with  the  work,  came  from  different  and 
distant  States,  to  cheer  us  by  their  presence  and  aid. 
To  their  addresses  we  refer  all  who  desire  to  have  their 
hearts  animated  to  greater  interest  and  hopefulness,  as 
well  as  the  many  who  still  doubt  whether  the  object  at 
which  we  aim  be  entitled  to  sympathy  and  support. 

A contract  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  the  main 
edifice  and  one  wing  on  favorable  terms,  and  with  every 
proper  security  that  the  work  shall  be  thoroughly  execu- 
ted at  the  stipulated  price.  The  whole  building,  with 
both  wings,  accessories  and  furniture,  will  cost  not  less 
than  080,000.  It  is  the  determination  of  the  Board  that 
the  work  shall  advance  no  faster  than  they  have  the 
means  in  hand  to  pay  the  mechanics. 

and  approved  manner.  A corridor  of  ample  dimensions  passes  through  the 
entire  building,  separating  the  dormitories  on  either  side  and  affording  a pass- 
age for  a current  of  fresh  air,  at  all  times.  The  centre  building,  in  front  is 
principally  divided  into  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  while  the  rear  is  designed  for  school  rooms,  lecture 
rooms,  &c. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  building  is  the  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  large,  affording  abundant  room  for  the  healthful  exer- 
cise of  the  children.  The  building  will  be  warmed  throughout,  by  means  of 
steam,  or  hot  water.  The  apparatus  designed  for  this  purpose,  will  be  placed 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  heat  conducted  thence  to  every  part  of  the  structure.  The 
style  of  architecture  used  upon  the  exterior  is  that  of  the  Grecian,  partaking 
slightly  of  Roman.  In  designing  the  building,  unnecessary  architectural  dis- 
play has  been  avoided  ; economy  and  convenience  in  every  department  being 
the  primary  object  kept  in  view. 
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In  closing  their  report  the  Directors  would  remind 
their  friends  and  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, that  this  Institution  will  long  need,  as  it  is  de- 
voutly hoped  it  will  continue  to  deserve,  a place  in  the 
prayers  and  liberality  of  the  benevolent.  Those  for 
whom  we  labor  will  always  exist  in  numbers  greater  than 
we  shall  be  likely  to  relieve.  They  will  continue,  too, 
for  a long  while  to  be  the  occasion  of  shame  and  neglect 
among  their  own  friends,  and  much  more  among  a great 
majority  of  the  people.  To  those,  then,  whose  hearts 
have  been  warmed  with  a religious  sense  of  the  duty  and 
blessedness  of  ministering  to  the  most  helpless  and  for- 
saken among  the  children  of  men,  must  we  look  for  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  While  it  is  believed  that  the 
Legislature  will  not  be  wanting  on  its  part,  it  is  im- 
portant both  to  the  undertaking  and  to  the  people,  that 
it  should  be  an  object  of  interest  and  fostering  care  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals.  We  get 
good  by  doing  good.  That  good  is  done  most  effectually 
both  for  giver  and  receiver,  when  it  is  prompted  by 
earnest  sympathy  and  good-will,  and  is  accompanied 
more  or  less,  by  personal  and  affectionate  intercourse, 
thus  nourishing  and  strengthening  the  purest  sentiments 
of  commiseration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  on  the  other.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  among 
the  noblest  and  most  effectual  means  of  educating  a 
whole  people  to  higher  sentiments  and  habits  of  benevo- 
lence. One  like  ours,  too,  tends  in  whatever  degree  it 
is  remembered  and  aided,  to  banish  despair  respecting 
the  prospects  of  the  miserable  and  to  inspire  an  earnest, 
well-grounded  faith  that  the  sorest  ills  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  humanity,  will  at  length  give  way  before  resolute 
and  enlightened  efforts  made  in  the  strength  of  God. 
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Let  it  be  added  that  in  this  school  experiments  are  going 
forward  which  are  of  profound  interest  to  Medical, 
Physiological  and  Mental  science,  and  that  in  contribu- 
ting to  give  it  ampler  resources,  we  contribute  directly 
to  increase  and  diffuse  among  men,  a kind  of  knowledge 
which  we  greatly  need. 

We  present  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children , then,  as  a worthy  object  of  beneficence 
to  all  whom  God  has  endowed  with  this  world's  wealth, 
and  to  all  too,  whom  He  has  enriched  with  a desire  to  do 
good  works.  The  smallest  contributions,  whether  in 
money  or  in  useful  articles,  will  be  thankfully  received — 
the  largest  will  not  be  larger  than  our  necessities,  or  than 
the  blessing  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  them  if  they 
are  rightly  given.  The  Board  state  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, that  a short  time  since  they  received  as  a gift  a 
Camden  and  Amboy  Bail-road  Bond,  of  the  par  value  of 
3500,  from  a person  who  has  chosen  to  remain  anony- 
mous. They  accept  it  as  evidence  that  many  not  known 
to  them  are  regarding  their  operations  with  lively  con- 
cern, and  it  is  their  prayer  to  Him  whose  is  the  silver 
and  the  gold,  that  offerings  may  be  multiplied  till  the 
task  on  which  the  Board  are  just  entering  has  been  per- 
formed, and  our  new  building  shall  open  places  to  five- 
fold our  present  number  of  pupils. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

ALONZO  POTTER, 

President. 


REPORT  OE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Pennsylvania  Training  School, 

Germantown , Jan.  1,  1858. 


TO  THE  BOARD  OE  DIRECTORS. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  January,  1857,  there  were  thirty-three  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Institution.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  our  present  condition. 

Number  in  January,  1857,  . . 33 

Admitted  since,  . . . . 17 


Removed  since  Jan.  1, 


50 

15 


Present  number, 


Of  these  there  are, 
Males, 

Females, 


99 

Li  Lx 


13 


Total,  . . . . . 

Recipients  of  the  State  Fund,  . 
Private  cases,  . 

Total,  . 


35 

20 

15 


35 


13 


There  are  from 

Pennsylvania,  .... 
New  Jersey,  .... 
New  York,  .... 

Virginia,  ..... 
Louisiana,  .... 

Total,  ..... 

Of  those  removed,  there  were, 
Improved,  .... 
Stationary,  .... 

Total  removed, 

Of  these,  two  are  now  going  to  school. 
Of  those  admitted,  there  are, 
Epileptics, 

Scrofulous,  .... 
Insane,  ..... 
Deformed,  .... 
Healthy,  ..... 

Total, 

Of  those  admitted,  there  are, 

Mutes,  ..... 
Semi-Mutes,  .... 
With  defective  articulation, 

With  correct  articulation,  . 

Total, 

Whole  number  of 

Epileptics,  .... 
Scrofulous,  .... 
Insane,  ..... 
Deformed,  ..... 
Healthy,  ..... 

Total,  ..... 


30 

2 

1 

1 

1 

35 

11 

4 

15 

5 

7 

1 

2 

2 

17 

3 

5 

5 

4 

17 

9 

19 

1 

4 

2 

35 


/ 


14 

Whole  number  of 

Mutes,  ..... 

fi 

Semi-Mutes,  .... 

11 

With  defective  articulation, 

12 

With  correct  articulation.  . 

6 

Total,  ..... 

35 

We  class  under  the  head  of  epileptics,  all  cases  who 
were  subject  to  epileptic  convulsions,  before  they  came 
to  us,  or  who  have  had,  even  a single  attack,  since  their 
admission. 

Epilepsy  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an  incurable 
malady,  and  yet  subject  to  palliative  measures.  While, 
therefore,  we  may  not  cure,  we  may  comfort  the  epilep- 
tic. Some  of  our  cases  are  by  no  means  alarming; 
none  of  them  have  their  convulsions  as  frequently 
as  at  home.  One,  who  has  been  in  the  house  since 
March,  1857,  has  not  had  a single  attack  since  she 
came,  though  she  had  them  often  before.  Another, 
will  show  about  the  average  condition  of  this  class 
among  us. 

Little  Sallie  has  congenital  epilepsy.  She  is  an  idiot, 
and  has  been  a complete  mute.  She  was  one  of  the 
earliest  inmates  of  the  house,  and  the  diary  for  the  year 
past,  records  her  first  convulsion  in  March,  her  second 
in  June,  and  her  third  in  October.  During  the  time 
between  these  seizures,  she  has  learned  to  be  much 
more  attentive,  says  many  little  words,  and  has  been 
promoted  from  the  class  of  mutes,  to  that  of  semi-mutes ; 
strings  beads  and  buttons  on  a wire,  plays  with  blocks, 
engages  in  simple  calesthenic  exercises,  and  is  cheerful 
and  happy,  though  born  an  epileptic  idiot. 
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This  is  accomplishing  something,  though  it  may  seem 
but  very  little. 

Scrofula. — By  scrofulous  children,  we  mean  such  as 
bear  any  marks  of  scrofula,  whether  constitutional,  or 
local;  while  most  of  those  who  are  classed  under  other 
heads,  are  in  some  measure,  victims  of  the  disease. 
There  is  no  fact  perhaps,  better  established,  than  that 
the  tendency  to  constitutional  disease  is  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child  ; that  a babe  nursed  at  the  breast 
of  a feeble,  scrofulous  mother,  is  almost  sure  to  im- 
bibe with  its  nutriment,  the  elements  of  this  constitu- 
tional disorder.  We  will  not  take  the  milk,  or  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals,  known  to  be  unhealthy;  and  yet  we 
entail  bodily  infirmity  upon  offspring,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  mental  imbecility,  by  the  very  same  law  that 
we  repudiate,  when  applied  to  the  lower  orders  of  animal 
creation. 

Scrofula  is  a disease  of  the  blood, — it  is  impover- 
ished blood ; hence,  every  thing  that  is  made  of  it 
must  be  defective.  Out  of  it,  is  formed  spongy  bones, 
flabby  muscles,  feeble  nerves,  and  deficient  brains ; some- 
times, all  these  conditions  are  exhibited  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, or  it  may  be,  only  in  part.  About  two-thirds 
of  idiotic  children  are  scrofulous ; they  are  so,  because 
one  or  both  of  their  parents  are,  or,  they  may  be  made 
so,  by  the  false  modes  of  education,  which  demand  pre- 
cocity, as  an  evidence  of  “ smartness ’ in  children,  or  the 
equally  false  social  habits,  which  recognize  indulgence 
and  pampering,  as  the  greatest  kindness.  To  prevent 
scrofula  then,  is  one  mode  of  preventing  idiocy ; but  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  comprehends  a range  too  wide 
to  be  entered  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
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rules  of  hygiene,  which  embrace  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  calesthenics  and  gymnastics,  and  a general  attention 
to  the  laws  of  life,  and  health,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
system  for  improving  the  scrofulous,  and  preventing  the 
worst  forms  of  idiocy. 

Insanity  in  children  is  different  from  idiocy,  and  re- 
quires peculiar  treatment.  It  is  more  readily  detected 
than  described  ; and  bad  as  it  is  in  adult  minds,  where  it 
may  generally  be  traced  to  reverse,  or  sorrow,  excess,  or 
excitement  of  some  kind ; in  children,  it  brings  with  it 
the  sad  reflection,  that  no  fault  of  its  possessor,  is  to  be 
noted  among  its  causes  ; but  that  it  is  a fearful  visitation 
permitted  to  the  innocent,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose, 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  wisdom  to  discover. 

There  is  no  fitting  place  for  insane  children.  Such  an 
Institution  as  ours,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  any 
other.  Children  love  the  society  of  each  other.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  together.  They  cannot  be 
happy  in  an  asylum  with  adults,  neither  can  they  so 
readily  improve  ; because  their  chances  for  improvement, 
are  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  their  advantages 
for  happiness  ; and  until  the  line  of  difference  shall  be 
drawn,  between  insanity  and  idiocy,  and  between  idiocy 
and  common  sense,  we  shall  be  ignorant  as  to  the  rules 
of  perfect  classification,  for  this  whole  group  of  unfortu- 
nates. We  do  not  desire  such  cases. 

Deformity. — We  speak  of  deformed  children,  as  those 
who  are  either  lame  from  disease,  or  debility,  or  who,  if 
not  lame,  exhibit  some  malformation,  or  physical  defect. 
Such  children  are  very  apt  to  be  backward;  they  need  not 
be  classified  as  idiots,  but  from  being  nursed  at  home,  and 
unable  to  attend  ordinary  schools,  they  need  occupation 
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and  society.  We  can  give  them  what  they  need,  and  at 
the  same  time,  afford  them  facilities  for  mental  and 
physical  development.  All  children  who  are  deficient, 
whether  it  be  from  congenital,  or  accidental  causes,  re- 
quire peculiar  management.  Feeble-mindedness  comes 
very  often  from  physical  weakness ; at  any  rate,  the  two 
are  almost  universally  conjoined,  and  the  question  of 
interest  which  presents  itself  here,  is,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  such  children  ? They  are  not  admissible  into  public 
schools.  Private  seminaries  do  not  provide  for  them, 
and  home  education  does  not  embrace  the  physical 
training,  that  is  necessary  for  bodily  development ; or 
the  force  of  association, — the  “ sympathy  of  numbers,” 
which  is  essential  to  easy  mental  progress.  There 
is  no  discredit  in  being  feeble-minded;  the  strongest 
and  wisest  man,  when  prostrated  by  disease,  becomes  a 
child,  mentally ; and  it  is  no  marvel,  or  no  shame,  that  a 
child  who  is  born  a cripple,  or  made  one  by  accident 
after  birth,  and  thus  weakened  in  body,  should  also  be 
backward  in  intellect.  Ours,  is  an  Institution  for  such. 
We  recognize  a mind  in  all  our  children;  we  act  upon 
the  faith,  that  each  one  possesses  intelligence.  If  they 
have  a faulty  enunciation,  or  cannot  speak  at  all;  if  they 
have  feeble  spines,  or  tottering,  trembling  limbs,  it  is  no 
reason  that  they  should  be  called  hopelessly  imbecile ; 
but  it  is  a reason,  why  they  should  be  welcomed  by  an 
enlightened  benevolence,  and  assisted  by  a wise  course 
of  discipline,  and  instruction. 

Healthy  children,  it  will  be  seen,  constitute  one-seven- 
teenth of  our  youthful  family.  They  are  apparently 
sound  in  their  organic  structure,  but  deficient  in  func- 
tional, or  expressive  development;  they  are  not  there- 
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fore,  healthy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  though 
they  are  so,  compared  with  their  associates. 

) 

Mutes. — lly  mutes,  we  mean  those  who  cannot  speak, 
but  who  have  their  hearing  perfect,  in  contradistinction 
to  deaf-mutes,  who  can  neither  hear,  nor  speak.  They 
are  in  number,  as  one  to  six  among  our  children,  and  form 
a very  interesting  part  of  our  household.  Some  of  them 
are  imbecile  from  the  same  cause  that  they  are  mute, 
namely,  a want  of  balance  between  the  life  forces.  There 
is  often  as  much  obliquity  in  their  moral  tastes,  and  ten- 
dencies, as  in  their  physical ; and  hence  the  irregularity 
often  manifested  in  temper,  and  pursuits. 

Case. — It.  — , a pretty  little  girl  of  seven  years,  is 
one  of  our  family.  She  came  to  us  without  the  capacity 
to  utter  a word ; she  was  eccentric  and  impulsive  in  all 
her  movements.  Agile  as  a kitten,  she  could  climb,  and 
roll  herself  about,  as  she  pleased.  As  an  evidence  of 
moral  perversion,  nothing  gratified  her  so  much,  as  to  wit- 
ness a fall,  or  an  injury  to  one  of  the  other  children.  Her 
laughing-time  was,  when  any  one  else  cried.  If  her  doll 
fell  from  her  hands,  and  was  broken,  it  pleased  her  won- 
derfully. If  it  did  not  soon  break  by  accident,  she  would 
destroy  it,  and  yet  exhibit  signs  of  grief,  if  it  was  taken 
from  her.  She  was  too  excitable  to  talk,  and  yet  her 
voice  was  shrill,  and  loud,  in  crying  or  laughter.  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  induce  her  to  talk ; rewards  offered, 
and  punishment  threatened.  She  understood  what  was 
said  to  her,  hoped  for  the  reward,  and  shrunk  from  the 
fear  of  punishment,  but  yet  could  not  speak.  When  she 
came  under  our  care,  the  first  thing  to  insist  upon,  was, 
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that  no  instructor,  or  attendant  should  say  a word  to  her 
about  talking.  Her  nervous  system  was  sadly  deranged; 
she  wanted  balance;  and  under  the  use  of  tonic  medical 
treatment,  out-door  exercise,  and  judicious  moral  re- 
straint, she  became  more  and  more  able  to  control  her- 
self; she  was  less  nervous;  and  speaking,  being  just  as 
natural  to  her  as  eating,  as  soon  as  she  could  command 
the  force  which  controlled  her  vocal  organs,  she  spoke. 
True,  the  muscles  of  her  mouth,  and  tongue  had  been 
trained,  by  joining  her  to  a class  who  wTere  learning  pho- 
netic sounds.  She  could  not  utter  them  herself,  but  she 
saw  others  use  the  mouth,  and  tongue,  as  they  were  di- 
rected, and  by  imitating  them,  though  involuntarily,  she 
learned  that  to  articulate  some  sounds,  she  must  close 
her  lips ; and  open  them,  to  pronounce  others.  She  saw 
that  the  children  placed  a finger  on  the  front  of  the 
neck,  when  they  attempted  a guttural  sound;  and  on 
their  noses,  when  they  gave  a nasal  sound ; and  she  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a connection  between  the  noise 
made,  and  the  part  to  which  the  finger  was  touched,  and 
doubtless  associated  the  sound,  and  the  source  of  it,  to- 
gether. In  short,  she  learned  to  talk,  without  learning ; 
and  though  her  first  efforts  were  whispers,  (and  she  whis- 
pers now,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,)  she  has  in  a good 
degree,  the  command  of  her  vocal  apparatus.  She  can  sing 
loudly,  and  with  a clear  voice.  She  lisps  in  conversa- 
tion, for  she  has  not  yet  progressed  far  enough,  to  over- 
come this  defect,  but  that  she  will,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Her  first  effort  at  singing,  was  after  she  had  retired  to 
her  room,  early  one  summer  evening.  Her  attendant 
had  put  her  in  bed,  and  left  the  apartment,  after  which, 
the  child  lifted  up  her  voice  in  song,  as  follows : 
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“ Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 

Look  upon  a little  child ; 

Pity  my  simplicity, 

Suffer  me  to  come  to  thee.” 

She  had  heard  this  little  hymn,  sung  in  the  school- 
room, and  treasured  it  in  her  memory.  For  seven 
years  she  had  lived  in  the  world,  and  heard  sweet  sounds, 
and  looked  upon  pleasant  things ; hut  she  was  never  be- 
fore able  to  give  expression  to  the  promptings  of  her 
little  heart.  The  household  was  gladdened  with  her 
voice,  and  soon  she  was  sent  far  away,  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  parents  and  friends.  She  is  now  with  us 
again,  making  her  letters,  and  learning  to  read.  She  was 
a perfect  mute,  and  would  have  probably  degenerated  into 
idiocy,  but  for  timely  care;  while  this  singular,  and  re- 
markable development  of  articulate  sound,  will  ever  be 
a stimulus  for  continued  effort  and  progress.  Some 
thought  her  on  the  way  to  hopeless  idiocy,  and  she 
might  have  been  utterly  lost  to  society,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  considering  her  an  imbecile  mute,  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  paralyze  all  effort  at  recovery. 

Semi-Mutes. — By  this  term,  we  mean  those  who  can 
utter  some  words,  and  even  syllables ; but  who  cannot 
connect  sentences  intelligently,  so  as  to  converse.  There 
is  a larger  proportion  of  these,  than  of  mutes.  They  do 
not  all  hear  distinctly,  and  whether  their  defect  in  hear- 
ing, has  any  connection  with  their  defect  in  speaking,  is 
as  yet  problematical.  The  etiology  of  their  cases  is  in- 
teresting. 

Case. — One  boy  hears  distant  sounds,  as  thunder,  the 
blasting  of  rocks,  or  the  explosion  of  a gun,  with  readi- 
ness. His  ear  is  sometimes  the  very  first  to  catch  the 
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report,  and  yet  lie  cannot  hear  ordinary  conversation, 
unless  his  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  person,  who  ad- 
dresses him.  If  he  starts  on  an  errand,  which  he  does 
promptly,  when  directed,  he  will  not  hear  even  a very 
loud  call,  if  he  has  gone  twenty  feet  on  his  way.  His 
powers  of  attention  are,  however,  good,  and  he  is  learn- 
ing to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  with  facility.  In  reading, 
he  cannot  articulate  distinctly,  hut  by  natural  signs,  he 
will  show  that  he  comprehends  what  he  is  taught.  For 
example,  he  may  not  recollect  the  sound  of  the  word 
jump,  hut  he  will  show  that  he  knows  its  meaning,  by 
jumping.  So  with  many  other  words.  All  the  active  verbs 
in  the  language,  he  may  express  in  this  way,  if  he  does 
not  remember,  or  cannot  utter  their  sounds.  An  example 
of  his  writing  is  given  below.  It  is  an  impromptu  effort, 
and  is  no  better  than  is  daily  performed,  though  it  is 
only  six  months,  since  he  made  the  first  attempt.  His 
power  of  imitation,  and  construction,  is  the  great  secret 
of  his  success  in  this  department. 


With  figures,  he  is  equally  ready,  though  he  has  a pe- 
culiar method  of  calculation.  He  will  be  able,  doubt- 
less, to  earn  his  own  living  before  long. 

Defective  Articulation. — Under  this  head,  we  include 
all  imperfections  of  speech,  not  before  referred  to ; as 
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stammering,  lisping,  or  a dropping  of  certain  letters,  or 
syllables  from  words.  The  defect  may  be  purely  func- 
tional, or  it  may  be  the  result  of  anatomical  malforma- 
tion. Naturally  intelligent  children  may  be  taken  for 
imbeciles  on  account  of  this  deficiency.  They  cannot 
say  what  they  think ; and  the  very  fact  of  their  inability 
to  make  themselves  understood,  often  prevents  them  from 
repeating  the  effort ; and  they  settle  down  into  a listless 
condition,  which  they  have  not  the  energy  to  resist, 
until  the  mind  fails  to  be  developed,  for  the  want  of  sti- 
mulus to  effort.  These  are  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive cases,  and  demand  especial  care — care  that  is  not 
contemplated  in  ordinary  systems  of  instruction.  The 
following  brief  glossary,  will  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of 
one  case,  now  under  treatment,  in  which  the  language  is 
singularly  perverted. 


Bee-wee  means  Little,  small,  or  few. 

Hawdey 

“ Up,  out,  away. 

Bobby 

“ Dog. 

Dindey 

“ Car,  or  cars. 

Daw-day 

“ Sunday,  or  God’s  day. 

Dady-bo 

“ A nurse. 

Gongy 

“ Dirty,  ugly. 

Gongy-bomey 

“ Dirty,  ugly,  (more  emphatic  than 

Gongy.) 

Houngy 

“ Home. 

Hou-day 

“ This  day. 

My 

“ I,  me,  my. 

Own-hoo 

“ Sugar. 

Pee-bay 

“ Bread. 

Pee-pay 

“ Paper. 

Tee-haw 

“ Cold  water. 
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Ting-ting  day,  means  Christmas  day. 

Tondy  “ A carriage. 

Tingy  “ A string. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

This  child  understands  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  the 
use  of  proper  language.  If  he  is  asked  to  have  water 
or  sugar,  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  his  synonyms 
for  these  words, — Tee-haw  and  Own-hoo, — for  his  mind 
fully  appreciates  the  difference  between  the  true,  and 
false  names;  but  because  of  his  general  physical  in- 
firmity, there  is  a lack  of  ability  to  command  his 
articulation. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  practical  question,  to  be  met  is, 
what  can  feeble-minded  children  do,  and  what  is  the 
prospect  for  their  future  usefulness?  Our  own  expe- 
rience in  this  Institution,  has  not  yet  covered  two  years, 
and  five  years,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  test-term 
of  idiocy ; but  within  the  last  twelve  months,  two  chil- 
dren have  been  removed  from  our  family,  who  are  now 
attending  school,  at  home.  They  were  not  idiots,  in  the 
popular,  and  degrading  sense  of  the  term,  but  they  have 
been  saved  from  helpless  idiocy,  by  timely  treatment; 
and  though  both  of  them  should  have  remained  with  us 
longer,  they  are,  even  now,  with  one  year’s  labor,  made 
useful,  where  they  were  not  before. 

Several  of  our  girls  are  capable  of  house  work,  under 
proper  supervision.  Two  of  them,  wait  on  table  nicely, 
four,  sew  sheets,  towels,  &c.,  fit  for  family  use.  Our  boys 
work  willingly,  and  industriously  in  the  garden,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  are  able  to  go  alone  to  church,  select  their 
proper  seats,  and  participate  in  the  services,  with  becoming 
propriety.  It  is  said  that  even  such,  will  always  require 
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constant  watching  and  direction.  Admit  it  to  he  true. 
What  greater  result  is  gained  by  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
and  deaf  mutes,  in  asylums,  dedicated  to  their  service? 
They  have  active,  intelligent  minds,  and  often  vigorous 
bodies.  They  are  taught  to  do  various  kinds  of  me- 
chanical work,  but  they  must  he  directed.  The  blind 
hoy  may  make  baskets,  and  mats ; but  he  cannot  go  into 
the  market,  and  buy  twigs  and  rushes,  without  assistance ; 
and  he  may  even  read,  but  he  must  have  a book,  printed 
purposely  for  him. 

The  deaf  mute,  may  also  be  an  artisan,  or  even  an 
artist,  and  yet  he  cannot  buy  his  material,  or  sell  his 
work,  without  peculiar  assistance.  He  must  have  a 
language  of  his  own, — a language  which  nobody  outside 
of  an  asylum,  or  of  his  family,  comprehends.  He  will 
be  always  dependent. 

The  idiot  may  do  as  well ; and  all  of  them  are  hut 
little  inferior  in  this  respect,  to  the  mass  of  men.  No 
good  housewife  entrusts  her  household  duties  to  her 
female  servants,  without  oversight,  and  direction.  No 
master  mechanic  yields  to  his  hired  help,  the  judgment 
which  he  alone  can  exercise.  The  multitudes  of 
laborers  on  our  streets,  and  farms,  work  by  habit, 
and  routine ; they  are  not  independent  in  their  modes 
of  thought,  or  life.  A tradesman,  who  has  always 
pursued  one  line  of  business,  has  not  the  independence 
or  courage,  to  alter  his  course,  though  his  more  clear- 
headed neighbor,  may  see  that  it  would  be  advantageous, 
unless  he  has  a genius,  which  lifts  him  above  the  position 
of  a mere  copyist,  or  automaton  in  trade.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  merchant,  and  professional  man ; and  because 
it  is  true,  there  are  so  many  people  fail,  and  so  few  suc- 
ceed. Men  of  genius,  of  originality  of  thought,  having 
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the  power  for  independent  action,  are  very  scarce.  And 
nobody  pretends,  that  idiots  may  be  made  philosophers, 
or  statesmen  : but  that  law  of  humanity,  which  requires 
them  to  be  protected,  and  instructed,  demands  that  they 
rise  to  a state  of  usefulness  in  life ; and  it  makes  no 
demand,  that  may  not  be  complied  with.  It  being  true, 
then,  that  idiots  have  not  been  hitherto  inaugurated  into 
social  life,  and  happiness,  it  only  proves  that  our  modes 
of  instruction,  and  means  of  development,  are  yet  im- 
perfect ; or  it  leaves  us  with  the  sad,  and  disheartening 
thought,  that  the  Divine  Father  of  all,  wills  that  his 
own  image  shall  be  degraded,  and  darkened,  in  some  of 
his  creatures,  through  all  time. 

Let  us  take  two  more  examples. 

Case. — An  orphan  boy  of  fourteen  years,  was  brought 
to  us  in  1856.  His  father  died  from  intemperance,  and 
his  mother  from  consumption.  He  was  left  in  poverty 
at  a very  early  age,  with  none,  but  a sister’s  feeble  hand, 
to  sustain  him.  He  was  an  imbecile  in  body,  and  mind. 
Thrown  among  the  jeering  street  boys  of  a village,  his 
moral  tastes  were  easily  perverted ; he  could  not  speak 
with  distinctness,  walk  erect,  or  think  aright.  He  became 
obstinate,  untruthful,  profane,  and  generally  depraved. 
He  was  shut  out  from  common  schools,  and  needed  do- 
mestic care.  He  is  now  a bright  boy ; stammering  in 
speech,  and  somewhat  tottering  in  gait,  it  is  true ; but 
after  one  year’s  residence  with  us,  he  was  sent  home  alone, 
a distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  railway  and 
stage ; stopped  all  night  at  a hotel,  paid  his  own  fare, 
made  a visit  to  his  friends,  and  is  now  with  us,  an  indus- 
trious, useful,  trusty  boy.  He  was  nearing  the  loivest  grade 
of  idiocy ; he  is  now  being  adorned  with  honesty  and 
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virtue,  the  highest  gifts  of  manhood.  Here  is  a copy,  in 
card  work,  of  a motto,  made  by  himself,  by  which  he  is 
inspired  to  press  onward  to  a condition,  in  which  he  will 
be  self-supporting. 
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Case. — Two  years  ago,  the  child  we  now  present,  was 
a perfect  wild  girl  of  twelve  years.  To  elude  the  gaze 
of  intelligence,  or  even  the  look  of  kindness,  from  a 
stranger,  she  would  run  to  the  woods,  hide  behind  the 
trees,  or  shrink  down  upon  the  floor,  and  skulk  beneath 
a desk,  or  chair,  roll  herself  into  a ball,  and  remain  mo- 
tionless, with  her  face  to  the  ground,  or  floor.  She  did 
not  speak  an  intelligent,  or  intelligible  word.  She  knew 
not  a letter,  but  was  altogether,  a sorrowing,  pitiable 
object.  Fourteen  months  have  passed  away,  and  this 
interesting  child  is  passive,  obedient,  cheerful,  affectionate 
and  happy.  She  is  valuable  as  an  assistant  in  the  kit- 
chen, sewing-roorn,  or  laundry ; and  in  the  school  room, 
makes  marked  progress,  in  reading  and  writing.  Her  ar- 
ticulation is  more  distinct,  and  she  begins  to  converse 
with  confidence  in  herself.  She  is  fond  of  her  needle,  and 
shows  her  constructiveness,  by  drawing  letters  and  figures 
upon  her  slate,  of  which  the  following  are  fac-similes. 
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The  results  of  older  Institutions  in  this  country,  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  few  examples  we  have  here 
given,  are  not  designed  to  show  the  best  that  can  be 
done  by  children  of  this  class,  but  only  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  a short  time,  under  our  own  roof.  AVe 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  other  American  Institutions 
for  stronger  examples. 

From  the  Institutions  abroad,  abundant  evidence  is 
also  furnished,  in  favor  of  the  views  we  have  presented. 

In  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Blackie’s  work*  on  Cretinism,  we  learn 
that  many  Cretins  “become  practical  farmers.”  One 

* Cretins  nnd  Cretinism,  a Prize  Thesis  of  University  of  Edinburgh, 
by  George  S.  Blaekie,  M.  D. 
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female  was  “ dismissed  from  the  Abendberg  to  learn 
millinery.”  One  “ who  was  a Cretin  in  the  first  stage/’ 
recovered  so  as  to  be  able  himself  to  write  an  “ Essay  on 
Cretinism/’  which  was  afterwards  published. 

Cretins  are  defined  as  “ deformed  and  helpless  idiots/’ 
and  the  author  above-mentioned,  says,  “ By  the  word 
Cretin,  we  understand  a being  deformed  and  distorted, 
an  abortion  of  a man.”  * * * Cretinism  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  elements ; the  one  idiocy,  the  other  bad 
Habit  of  body.”* 

At  the  Highgate  Asylum  for  idiots,  near  London,*}* 
“ The  board  have  acted  on  the  principle,  that  always 
there  is  mind , that  in  itself , it  is  perfect , and  that  it  has 
imperfect  and  defective  expression,  from  imperfect  or 
deranged  organization.”  And  the  results  of  their  labors, 
founded  upon  this  principle,  exhibit  a very  satisfactory 
success. 

We  learn  that  M.  L.,  aged  thirteen  years,  a “con- 
genital idiot,”  who  was  admitted  1848,  almost  dumb, 
vicious  and  deceitful,  could,  in  1853,  “ repeat  any  sen- 
tence, read,  write,  sing,  and  draw  well,  and  has  become 
very  expert  as  a tailor 

F.  W.,  a boy  aged  fourteen,  “ was  said  to  be  beyond 
improvement  in  1851,”  but  in  1853  “ writes  in  a copy- 
book, is  obedient  and  tractable,  and  has  made  several 
pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers.” 

S.  J.,  aged  seventeen,  “a  congenital  idiot  in  1852.” 
In  1855,  could  “read,  write,  and  spell  very  well,  and 
works  in  the  tailor’s  shop.” 

* Page  6.  Prize  Thesis. 

f “ The  education  of  the  Imbecile,  and  the  improvement  of  Invalid 
youth,”  Edinburgh,  185C. 
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“ The  result  of  some  of  the  cases  treated  in  this  asylum, 
show  that  the  patients  will  he  able,  on  their  dismissal, 
after  five  years’  training,  to  contribute  in  part,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely,  to  their  own  support.  Already  eight  of 
the  female  patients  have  been  employed  as  servants ; 
and  as  this  has  never  been  done  as  a matter  of  charity, 
it  is  among  the  best  proofs  that  can  be  given  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  training  which  they  have  enjoyed.” 

From  all  this  testimony,  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  work  of  redeeming  idiocy,  is  not  a vain  one.  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  needs  not  to  be  convinced,  so  much, 
as  to  be  confirmed,  in  this  fact.  She  is  already  com- 
mitted to  it,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  her  failing  to  do, 
what  remains  for  her  to  accomplish. 

Last  year  we  stated  our  wants  to  be  “ more  land,  and 
a properly  arranged  building,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  persons, 
&c.”*  Our  appeal  was  respectfully  considered,  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  granted  for  the  commencement 
of  a building,  on  condition  that  we  would  provide  the 
land.  The  farm  is  now  secured  (see  Report  of  Directors,) 
and  the  building  commenced,  while  many  indigent  chil- 
dren are  waiting  for  such  farther  provision,  as  will 
secure  to  them  the  promised  advantage  of  treatment,  and 
instruction. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  abundantly  blessed. 
No  serious  sickness,  or  accident,  has  happened  to  us — 
death  has  not  visited  us;  and  we  have  labored  on  silently, 
and  patiently,  being  rewarded  day  by  day,  with  the 
assurance,  that  the  most  dependent  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  made  happy,  and  are  growing  up  to  a good  degree 
of  usefulness,  under  our  hand. 

* Fourth  Annual  Report. 
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To  the  subordinate  officers,  and  instructors,  as  well  as 
to  the  attendants,  and  servants,  I am  indebted  for  a 
cheerful  co-operation,  in  whatever  has  seemed  best  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Institution. 

And  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I 
owe  an  acknowledgment,  for  the  assurance  of  confidence, 
and  the  promise  of  diligent  assistance,  which  you  have 
given  me ; and  while  I may  not  attempt  to  express  it  in 
formal  words,  I trust  that  all  our  intercourse  may  be 
marked  by  a manly,  and  Christian  union  of  strength, 
and  courage,  in  prosecuting  the  work  that  is  assigned 
us;  and  then,  with  the  Divine  Benediction  upon  our 
efforts,  we  shall  always  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  we 
have  labored  to  sustain  the  “ Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  feeble-minded  children.” 

Respectfully. 

JOSEPH  PARRISH. 

Germantown,  Jan.  1858. 


P.  S. — I am  gratified  to  state,  that  since  the  above 
Report  was  written,  Hon.  William  A.  Newall,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  has  recommended  in  his  late  Annual 
Message,  that  a portion  of  the  idiotic  children  of  the 
State,  whose  parents  are  indigent,  be  sent  to  our  Institu- 
tion. We  cannot  allow  this  mark  of  interest  in  our 
work,  to  pass,  without  a public  acknowledgment,  and 
the  expression  of  a hope,  that  the  benevolent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive,  may  be  responded  to  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  for  which  the  blessing 
of  the  poor  will  be  returned,  as  an  abundant  reward. 

J.  P. 
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DONATIONS. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  gifts,  with  our 
thanks  to  the  donors,  for  their  kind  remembrance  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

A Melodeon,  from  Washington  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Three  volumes  of  Music,  from  Lee  & Walker,  Philadelphia. 

Fifty  colored  engravings  for  school  room,  from  Miss  D.  L. 
Dix. 

Two  volumes  of  “Kinder  Garten,”  with  a complete  set  of 
games  and  toys,  imported  for  the  school,  by  a friend. 

Two  large  book  cases,  by  a friend. 

For  1858,  a library  for  the  use  of  the  instructors,  attendants, 
and  servants  of  the  household,  has  been  already  commenced,  by 
a contribution  of  thirty  dollars’  worth  of  books,  from  Uriah 
Hunt  & Son,  of  Philadelphia.  We  are  desirous  for  a course 
of  exhibitions  by  dissolving  views,  magic  lanterns,  and  other 
simple  methods  of  cultivating  the  senses,  and  improving  the 
tastes  of  our  children,  so  soon  as  we  may  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  illustration. 


J.  P. 


ALEXANDER  FULLERTON,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children. 
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APPENDIX. 


CEREMONIES  OF  LAYING  THE  CORNER  STONE. 

At  noon  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  December,  1857,  the  Directors  and 
Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  met  at  the  court  house, 
Media,  to  proceed  to  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  their  new 
edifice.  They  were  joined  by  numerous  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by 
the  citizens  of  Media,  and  other  parts  of  Delaware  county;  and  they 
were  glad  to  welcome  as  their  friends,  the  following  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  other  States  : 

Dr.  S.  G.  IIowe,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for 
Idiots. 

Dr.  Geo.  Brown,  of  a Private  Institution  for  Imbeciles  at  Barre, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Superintendent  of  New  York  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  and 

Hon.  J.  IT.  Titus,  of  New  Yrork  City. 

Dr.  Patterson  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Columbus,  failed 
to  reach  Media,  until  after  the  ceremonies  were  concluded,  though  he, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  named,  came  from  their  respective  fields  of 
labor,  to  join  us  on  the  occasion. 

Bishop  Potter,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  invited  the 
assembly  to  proceed  to  the  building  site,  and  witness  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  corner  stone. 

Assembled  on  the  beautiful  spot,  it  was  remarked  by  the  Bishop, 
that  in  every  undertaking  we  need  the  guidance  and  aid  of  Him  from 
whom  proceed  all  holy  desires,  good  counsels,  and  just  works.  Especi- 
ally do  we  need  it  in  a work  so  novel  and  difficult  as  that  in  which 
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this  Institution  is  engaged,  and  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  exercises,  and  on  the  spot  to  be  devoted  to  the 
beneficent  but  arduous  enterprise,  we  invoke  the  Divine  blessing. 

Whereupon,  Rev.  Mr.  Dale,  of  Media,  offered  an  appropriate  prayer; 
after  which,'  Mr.  John  P.  Crozer,  Chairman  of  Building  Committee, 
announced  that  the  articles  to  be  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  were  as 
follows  : 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution,  with  “ Appeal  in  behalf  of  Idiots.” 

Act  of  Incorporation  and  By-laws. 

Copy  of  Specifications  for  building. 

Names  of  Directors  and  Household  Officers  of  the  Institution,  with 
the  names  of  the  children,  and  their  attendants,  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, and  Architect. 

The  following  daily  papers  of  Philadelphia  of  this  date,  North  Ameri- 
can, Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  Press,  Public  Ledger  and  Evening 
Bulletin  of  7th  inst.,  and  Delaware  County  Republican. 

The  names  of  the  President  of  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  and  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  General. 

And  the  following  coins,  all  from  the  Mint  in  1857,  one  dollar  gold 
piece,  50  cent,  25  cent,  10  cent,  5 cent,  3 cent,  and  1 cent  pieces. 

Bishop  Potter  then  proceeded  as  follows  : “ In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,”  (striking  the  stone  three  times,) 
“ I lay  this  corner  stone  of  a building,  to  be  erected  in  this  place,  to 
be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children,  and  to  be  dedicated  forever  to  the  shelter,  instruction  and 
improvement  of  the  most  afflicted  of  God’s  children. 

“ ‘ Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“ ‘And  they  brought  young  children  to  Christ,  that  he  should  touch 
them.  And  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But 
when  Jesus  saw  it  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suf- 
fer the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them.’  ” 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  addresses  and  other  exer- 
cises would  be  conducted  in  the  Court  House,  to  which  he  invited  the 
persons  present  to  adjourn,  and  the  assembly  returned  to  the  Court 
House,  when  the  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  from  the  Bishop,  and 
the  following  addresses  were  delivered  and  letters  read. 


REMARKS  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  PARRISH,  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


I gather  from  the  records  of  our  Institution,  that  a few  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  assembled  at  the  office  of  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1853,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Idiocy,  Bishop 
Potter  presiding,  and  that  they  were  addressed  by  James  B.  Richards, 
who  was  formerly  a teacher  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots, 
on  the  success  which  had  attended  that  institution,  and  that  upon  his 
recommendation,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  this  unfortunate  class,  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  could  not  proceed,  however,  without  the  aid  of  the  public; 
and  an  appeal  to  their  benevolent  fellow-citizens  was  made,  and  gene- 
rously responded  to.  They  needed  also  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  to  whom  an  application 
was  made,  for  a charter  and  a grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars;  both  of 
which  were  passed  and  approved,  by  Gov.  William  Bigler,  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1853. 

The  appeal  was  signed  by  Bishop  Potter,  John  K.  Kane,  James 
Martin,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  and  sets 
forth  not  only  the  general  Christian  duty  to  provide  for  the  helpless, 
but  the  fact  that  idiots  are  “ proper  subjects  for  education,”  and  need 
“ special  schools  where  the  training  required  by  their  peculiar  and 
forlorn  condition  can  be  applied  regularly  and  systematically.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  in  the  following 
May,  to  consider  a plan  of  organization,  which,  being  completed,  the 
Institution  was  commenced  in  July,  with  eight  children,  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Richards,  at  a rented  property 
near  Germantown. 

The  remaining  months  of  the  year  brought  encouraging  results, 
and  the  next  Legislature  being  addressed  on  the  subject,  a supple- 
mentary act  was  passed,  granting  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  more, 
which  act  received  the  Executive  signature  in  March,  1854,  and 
enabled  the  Directors  to  consider  the  subject  of  selecting  a site,  with 
reference  to  locating  the  institution  permanently. 

A second  address  was  also  made  to  the  citizens,  in  which  the 
benevolent  were  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  Legislature,  in  establish- 
ing the  Institution  on  a permanent  basis,  “ as  are  similar  institutions 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  insane ; and  surely  in  the 
case  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  where  there  is  so  much  more  to 
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hope  for  in  our  efforts  to  elevate  our  species,  than  in  either  of  the  two 
last  named,  and  when  the  numerical  claims  are  perhaps  greater  than 
these  three  classes  of  unfortunates  combined,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
grant  us  of  your  abundance  to  enable  the  poor  imbecile  to  one  day 
assume  the  rauk  of  the  citizen,  or  at  least  to  prevent  his  being  a tax 
and  a burden  on  the  commonwealth. ” Such  is  the  language  of  Philip 
S.  Justice,  Mordecai  D.  Lewis  and  James  C.  Hand,  by  whom  the 
appeal  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the  Board.  It  was  followed  by  a 
considerable  increase  of  donations. 

This  was  a subject  of  anxious  care  and  thought  to  the  Directors, 
and  though  repeated  disappointments  were  the  cause  of  temporary 
delays  and  embarrassments,  the  Board  were  unwavering  in  their  pur- 
pose, and  in  March,  1855,  purchased  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
which  they  have  since  occupied. 

The  increased  advantages  of  their  new  location,  and  the  extended 
knowlege  of  their  existence,  brought  an  increase  of  children,  and  a 
year  of  still  more  encouraging  results. 

Up  to  this  period,  besides  the  names  already  noticed  as  laborers  in 
this  work,  are  Isaac  Collins,  Thomas  Earp,  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.  D., 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  John  Farnum,  Henry  Perkins,  Jacob  G.  Morris, 
M.  W.  Baldwin,  Alexander  Fullerton,  Franklin  Taylor,  Hon.  G.  M. 
Stroud,  Samuel  C.  Morton,  B.  Dunglison,  M.  !>.,  J.  Lewis,  S.  M. 
Wain,  J.  Welsh,  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  !>.,  Joseph  Patterson,  George  II. 
Stuart,  Hon.  G.  W.  Woodward,  Jos.  Harrison,  jr.,  Henry  M.  Olmstead, 
Robert  Patterson,  Isaac  Pugh,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Alfred  Cope,  John  Hor- 
ton, Richard  M.  Marshall,  Joshua  S.  Baily,  Wm.  D.  Parrish,  Robert 
P.  Smith,  and  James  E.  Rhoades,  M.  D. 

In  1856,  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Institution  were  somewhat 
modified,  'nd  the  growing  interest  in  its  prosperity,  which  was  mani- 
fest in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  desire  for  admission  by  a 
larger  number  of  applicants,  induced  the  Directors  still  to  seek  more 
complete  accommodations.  Experience  had  also  developed  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  such  a charity  cannot  be  wisely  conducted  aside 
from  the  industrial  idea,  which  requires  farm  land,  and  a variety  of 
mechanical  appliances,  to  be  brought  to  the  service  of  our  inmates. 

Labor  is  the  first  duty,  as  it  is  the  noblest  privilege  of  man ; it  is 
the  rudimeutal  life  from  which  emanates  the  entire  physical,  and 
moral  structure ; the  whole  man,  social  and  intellectual,  springs  from 
it,  and  lives  by  it.  Our  children  need  it  even  in  their  state  of  inition. 
To  make  them  progressive,  this  principle  must  be  applied  to  training 
them.  It  is  the  element  of  progress  every  where,  and  among  all  men. 

Adopting  this  principle,  and  desiring  to  act  upon  it,  though  with 
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resources  inadequate  to  the  desire,  while  many  men  would  have  aban- 
doned the  work  as  impracticable,  it  was  for  such  as  those,  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned,  and  their  more  recent  coadjutors,  J.  P.  Crozer, 
Dr.  II.  Hartshorne,  H.  C.  Wood,  Henry  Lewis,  E.  S.  Simmons, 
S.  S.  Price,  and  H.  Jones  Brooke,  to  press  the  claims  of  the 
imbecile  again,  upon  an  intelligent  Legislature,  and  a philanthropic 
people. 

And  early  in  the  present  year,  as  we  find  them  deliberating  upon 
what  more  they  can  do  for  those  whose  cause  they  have  undertaken, 
they  are  cheered  by  a voice,  that  never  fails  to  be  heard  among  us, 
in  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves, — and  with  one 
unanimous  consent,  the  appeal  to  our  last  Legislature  was  borne  to 
Harrisburg,  by  one,  who  is  known  all  over  our  broad  continent  for  her 
deeds  of  mercy. 

On  her  part,  it  was  an  individual,  and  a willing  effort;  it  came 
from  a heart  that  knows  how  to  feel  for  human  want,  and  it  was  met 
by  a corresponding  sense  of  right,  in  the  sterling  representatives  of  a 
people,  to  whose  honor  be  it  said,  that  the  chiefest  glory  of  their 
government,  is  its  humane  provision  for  the  needy. 

It  is  becoming,  therefore,  that  I should  acknowledge  in  this  place, 
our  obligations  to  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  for  the  late  legislative  action,  which 
has  enabled  us  to  commence,  here,  in  the  very  garden  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  erection  of  a home, — a hospital— and  a school  for  the  most 
needy  of  Pennsylvania’s  children.  And  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
notice  also,  that  two  distinguished  citizens  of  Delaware  county,  are 
associated  with  the  Building  Committee,  viz  : J.  P.  Crozer,  of  Ches- 
ter, as  its  chairman,  and  H.  Jones  Brooke,  of  your  own  borough. 

And  for  the  beautiful  site,  which  has  been  selected,  we  must  not 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  interest  which  has  been  manifested,  and  the 
aid  furnished,  by  the  citizens  of  Media.  In  these  manifestations  of 
interest,  we  believe  is  the  promise  of  future  support,  and  co-operation. 

The  act  by  which  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  granted  for  the 
commencement  of  our  building,  has  been  approved  by  the  present 
Governor ; and  having  now  commenced  it,  we  are  assured  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  compromise  her  highest  interest,  by  failing  to  con- 
summate it. 

Ours,  is  a charity  which  commends  itself  to  all. 

The  benevolent  cannot  resist  its  claims,  because  of  its  necessity. 

The  philosopher  cannot  turn  from  it,  because  it  is  developing  new 
truths,  in  moral  and  mental  science. 

The  true  statesman  cannot  reject  it,  because  the  wisest  statesman- 
ship, commands  the  highest  good,  to  the  lowest  of  human  kind. 
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Science  and  religion,  always  hand  in  hand,  in  whatever  contributes 
to  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  men, — both  charge  their  votaries, 
to  turn  to  the  idiot,  as  an  object,  for  labor  and  love. 

And  we,  who  are  here  to-day,  if  we  have  come  aright,  have  come  to 
identify  ourselves  individually,  with  the  cause  of  the  idiot,  to  deter- 
mine henceforward  to  be  his  friends, — his  active  friends, — to  remem- 
ber his  silent  sorrow  when  we  are  surrounded  by  domestic  pleasures  ; 
to  pity  him  in  the  dark  night-time  of  his  solitude,  while  we  walk 
abroad  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  to  extend  a helping  hand,  while 
he  waits  at  our  doors,  and  pleads,  with  speechless  eloquence,  for  pro- 
tection. 

Such  is  our  duty.  But  do  you  ask,  “What  can  be  done  for  him?” 
Let  a Wilbur,  a Howe,  and  a Brown,  from  our  neighbor  States  of 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  answer.  Let  a Patterson  of  Ohio,  tell 
the  story  of  his  labors;  and  let  the  experience  of  our  own  institution 
he  added.  Then  call  in  the  testimony  of  a Seguin  in  France,  a 
Gugenbiihl  in  Switzerland,  a Saegert  in  Prussia,  with  all  their  co- 
laborers in  Great  Britain, — and  what  is  the  sum  of  it  all  ? 

It  teaches,  that  idiots  can  be  redeemed  from  a condition  of  degraded 
helplessness,  in  which  they  are  a tax  upon  the  community,  to  add 
their  share  of  productive  industry  to  the  common  stock, — to  become 
in  a good  measure,  producers — self-sustainers.  In  short,  from  mere 
disordered  machines,  they  grow  to  be  men, — feeble  they  may  be,  and 
poor,  but  yet  men — not  idiots — but  immortal  men. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  our  origin,  progress,  claims  and  results. 

The  struggles,  labors  and  contradictions,  which  have  beset  the 
pathway  of  this  institution,  need  not  be  recounted  here.  They  are 
valuable  to  those  who  have  endured  them,  not  only  as  monitors  for 
the  future,  but  because  they  have  been  met,  endured,  and  conquered, 
we  know  that  we  have  the  faith,  strength  and  courage,  which  are  the 
elements  of  success. 

Good  men  have  founded  our  Institution.  Wise  governors  have 
thrown  around  it  the  shelter  of  the  executive  arm,  and  prudent  legis- 
lation has  fostered  it,  until  now. 

Its  past  has  been  changeful  it  is  true ; its  present,  however,  is  hope- 
ful. It  must  gather  friends,  many  friends,  even  to-day.  Its  future 
is  promising.  It  cannot  fail. 
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The  President  said,  that  in  introducing  Dr.  Howe  to  the  audience, 
he  presented  one  whose  name  and  labors  were  his  passport  everywhere. 
He  had. known  him  as  a devoted  friend  of  Greece  in  her  trials  thirty 
years  since.  He  had  since  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  in  Massachusetts,  more  especially  of  the  blind  and 
idiotic.  His  marvellous  success  in  treating  the  case  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  must  be  known  to  many  now  present. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.  J.  HOWE,  OF  BOSTON. 

My  Friends  : — You  have  gathered  together  this  day  to  show  your 
regard  for  a work  which  will  awaken  little  public  interest  and  inspire 
no  public  enthusiasm.  Few  will  hear  about  it,  and  fewer  still  will 
care  about  it.  Worldly-wise  men  will  shake  their  heads  at  you  with 
compassionate  looks  of  superior  wisdom : and  foolish  men  may  even 
jest  at  your  expense. 

But  none  will  be  more  ignorant  of  your  work  and  your  purpose, 
and  none  can  give  you  less  sympathy  than  those  unfortunates  in 
whose  behalf  you  labor.  They  cannot  understand  what  you  do  for 
them,  nor  lessen  your  satisfaction  by  their  thanks. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  meet  and  proper  that  you  should  manifest  by 
outward  show  and  ceremony  your  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  you  undertake. 

Nature  leads  men  to  manifest  their  emotions  by  ceremonies,  or 
more  enduring  monuments;  and  these  manifestations  have  their 
reflex  action, — for  evil  if  the  emotion  be  evil, — for  good  if  that  be 
good. 

We  must  not  then  abandon  forms  and  ceremonies  as  childish, 
because  they  have  been  so  much  devoted  to  childish  things,  but 
rather  cleave  to  them  and  direct  them  upward.  We  are  yet  too  weak 
in  our  moral  nature  to  be  loyal  to  the  abstract  good,  without  the  help 
of  concrete  signs.  Men  have  never  yet  dispensed  with  this  sort  of 
language ; but  in  all  times  have  used  public  ceremonies  and  words,  in 
which  to  express  their  feelings  upon  what  they  regard  as  great  actions 
or  occasions.  In  the  early  ages,  they  used  then  to  show  their  respect 
for  bodily  strength  and  courage;  in  the  later  ones,  for  intellectual 
power  and  acquirement ; but  in  all  there  must  be  the  supposed  ele- 
ment of  greatness.  This  is  the  thing  they  honor.  But  the  real 
greatness  of  an  event  depends  not  upon  men’s  consciousness  thereof. 
They  who  thought  Egypt  the  centre  of  the  world,  reared  on  its  fertile 
plains  huge  monuments,  which  were  to  be  seen  of  men  in  all  times, 
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and  immortalize  certain  persons  and  events; — while  they  who  nailed 
two  bits  of  wood  together  on  Calvary,  thought  the  memory  thereof 
would  perish  before  the  timber  would  rot.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
Pyramids  is  already  forgotten ; they  stand  half-buried  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  unheeded  by  man ; while  the  Cross  is  still  going  forth 
over  the  earth,  a cloud  by  day,  and  a fire  by  night,  guiding  the 
nations  through  the  wilderness  of  heathendom. 

Now  the  occasions  which  call  forth  public  ceremonies  and  honors, 
are  among  the  best  tests  of  the  height  which  a people  has  gained  in 
true  civilization ; for  people  honor  most  those  they  most  desire  to  be 
like  unto, — the  strong  and  brave, — the  rich  and  luxurious, — the 
powerful  and  dominant, — the  learned  and  famous — or  the  wise  and 
good.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  call  are  they  who  hear  and 
heed  it.  It  is  easy  to  call  together  vast  multitudes  to  found  a monu- 
ment for  a victory  in  war;  it  would  be  hard  to  assemble  a dozen  to 
celebrate  the  foundation  of  a light-house, — yet  a light-house  is  a 
nobler  monument  even  than  that  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Hospitals  are  nobler  monuments  even  than  light-houses.  They 
are  among  the  jewels  which  shine  out  with  redeeming  light  through 
the  cloud  of  greed  and  selfishness  which  broods  over  our  land.  To 
the  eyes  of  angels  they  shine  brighter  than  the  church-spires  which 
tower  so  ambitiously  above  them.  Works  done  in  them,  if  done  in 
the  spirit  of  love,  are  more  acceptable  offerings  to  God  than  even 
prayers  and  praise.  They  are,  indeed,  outward  embodiments  of  the 
inward  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise.  But,  as  the  stars  differ  in  bright- 
ness, so  do  hospitals  differ  in  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  their  mission. 
They  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  works  they  have  to  do ; and  the  order 
in  which  people  provide  them  usually  corresponds  with  the  rising 
scale  of  their  own  civilization.  Hospitals  for  the  wounded  are  usually 
built  before  those  for  the  sick.  Besides  the  honor  in  which  war  is 
held,  and  the  lingering  halo  about  the  soldier’s  head,  a man  struck 
down  in  battle,  or  in  the  street,  seems  more  nearly  like  one  of  us  than 
he  who  falls  sick. 

Upon  the  same  principle  provision  is  usually  made  for  the  sick, 
before  it  is  made  for  the  insane.  Sickness  seems  nearer  to  people 
than  insanity  does.  Every  one  feels  that  he,  or  his  child,  or  his 
brother,  may  fall  sick  at  any  time;  hut  he  thinks  it  less  likely  that 
any  of  his  kith  or  kin  will  go  mad.  Hence  you  find  hospitals  for  the 
sick  among  people  who  have  not  yet  risen  to  a sense  of  their  duty  to 
the  insane. 

In  appeals  to  the  people  and  to  government  in  behalf  of  hospitals, 
you  have  at  first  to  press  strongly  the  economical  considerations. 
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These  are  easily  understood  and  readily  answered.  Many  a man’s 
reluctance  to  vote  away  public  money  for  a hospital  has  been  over- 
come by  the  argument  that  it  would  restore  many  to  reason,  and 
so  turn  over  to  the  public  productive  workers  instead  of  insane 
paupers. 

A hospital  for  incurables,  even  if  it  were  not  open  to  other  objec- 
tions, would  obtain  less  favor  than  an  ordinary  one.  You  would  have 
to  address  higher  motives,  and  they  might  be  above  popular  reach. 
The  same  principle  holds  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  different 
classes  of  the  infirm.  The  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  insane,  are 
usually  provided  for  before  any  organized  effort  is  made  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  treatment  of  these  two  classes.  People  pro- 
vide asylums  for  the  blind  long  before  they  rise  to  consciousness  of 
their  spiritual  wants,  and  open  schools  for  their  instruction. 

Tried  by  this  test  you  will  find  that  the  extent  to  which  public  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  Old  World  for  the  suffering  and  the  infirm,  cor- 
responds very  nearly  with  the  position  of  the  different  countries  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  There  may  be  an  occasional  exception,  as 
where  a superstitious  notion,  that  the  insane  are  possessed  by  a spirit, 
causes  Mussulmans  to  provide  for  their  care.  But  it  is  in  Christian 
and  civilized  Europe  alone  that  hospitals  are  founded  and  maintained 
in  a high  spirit  of  charity. 

But  even  there  you  will  see  that  they  flourish  or  languish  according 
to  the  moral  tone  of  the  people.  For  instance,  favored  by  the  generous 
impulse  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Government,  schools  for  the 
blind  were  planted  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  from  Madrid  to  Petersburg ; 
but,  while  they  multiply  and  flourish  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  they,  for  the  most  part,  languish  elsewhere. 
You  will  find  that  a little  Canton  of  Switzerland,  maintains  a school 
better  appointed  in  all  respects  than  the  royal  establishments  of  Spain 
and  Russia. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  this  country.  Hospitals  and  asylums  abound 
in  the  North,  but  are  rare  in  the  South.  A call  for  an  effort  in  behalf 
of  any  class  of  infirm,  who  have  been  long  neglected,  is  responded  to 
eagerly  by  people  and  legislatures  through  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  but  finds  only  a faint  echo  in  the  South  and  South-west  from 
an  enlightened  few. 

The  social  institutions  do  not  develop  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  the 
people.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  little  Massachusetts,  each 
expend  more  for  several  classes  of  the  infirm,  than  all  the  Southern 
and  South-western  States  together.  This  will  not  always  be  so ; for 
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the  same  humane  impulses  slumber  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
circumstances  will  arise  to  awaken  them  to  action. 

Throughout  the  North  there  is  a general  admission  of  the  justice  of 
the  claims  of  certain  classes  of  the  infirm  upon  their  more  favored 
fellows ; and  this,  too,  without  putting  them  upon  the  mere  ground 
of  charity. 

This  is  practically  admitted  with  regard  to  the  deaf-mutes,  and  the 
blind;  and  places  our  institutions  upon  a higher  plane  than  those  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  held  for  the  most  part  to  be  merely  charitable, 
if  not  eleemosynary  establishments. 

The  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  those  for  the  deaf-mutes,  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  States  of  the  West, 
are  not  properly  asylums  or  charitable  establishments ; they  are  public 
schools,  and  the  pupils  have  as  much  right  to  the  benefits  thereof  as 
ordinary  children  have  to  the  benefits  of  common  schools.  It  is  true 
that  the  State  pays  for  their  board,  which  it  does  not  for  ordinary 
children  ; but  this  is  because  it  is  cheaper  to  convey  them  all  to  one 
central  school  and  keep  them  there,  than  it  would  be  to  provide  special 
means  of  instruction  in  the  neighborhood  of  every  citizen  who,  by  pay- 
ing bis  tax,  has  a claim  upon  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  his  child, 
notwithstanding  that  instruction  has  to  be  given  through  the  eye,  or 
the  touch.  This  is  the  true  view  to  take  of  these  institutions;  and  it 
is  one  which  saves  the  self-respect  of  pupils  and  of  parents. 

But  it  is  a law  of  our  nature,  that  every  successful  human  effort 
increases  the  desire  and  the  power  of  people  to  make  others ; and  the 
awakened  spirit  of  humanity  will  not  rest  satisfied  while  any  sufferers 
are  left  uncared  for.  Now,  therefore,  that  the  sick,  the  insane,  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  are  provided  for,  another  and  yet  more  unfortu- 
nate and  truly  wretched  class,  comes  and  begs  to  be  embraced  by  the 
tender  mercies  of  society  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
cut  off. 

This  claim  will  be  treated  as  others  of  like  nature  have  been  treated, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  will  show  itself  by  the  action  they  take 
upon  it.  In  most  communities,  the  claim  cannot  be  heard.  In  others, 
it  will  be  heard  through  the  press,  but  scouted  as  absurd ; in  others 
it  will  be  considered,  but  set  aside  as  not  well  grounded.  Even  in 
the  most  advanced  it  will  be  disputed  and  censured ; and  will  have  to 
be  pushed  long  and  patiently  by  its  friends  before  it  finds  general 
favor.  It  must,  however,  at  last  prevail,  by  force  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  our  civilization. 

Let  us  consider  this. 

Idiots  form  a certain  proportion  of  the  population  of  every  genera- 
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tion,  in  every  large  community;  and  this  proportion  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  considering  certain  principles  and  data,  about  as  well  as  by 
the  census.  They  must  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  proportion 
until  the  physical  condition  of  the  race  is  greatly  improved.  Mean- 
time, these  unfortunates  cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

Born  chiefly  among  the  ignorant,  they  cannot  be  properly  cared 
for  at  home.  But  they  cannot  always  he  left  to  sink  into  the  brutish- 
ness toward  which  their  infirmity  makes  them  tend,  when  it  is  left 
unaided.  Society  will  not  long  bear  the  sight  of  neglected  idiots, 
nor  suffer  in  itself  the  demoralization  that  certainly  follows  such  neg- 
lect; and  therefore  some  organized  provision  for  this  class  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  the  wants  of  advanced  civilization. 

Just  as  surely  as  active  propensities  call  for  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war, — for  show  and  tinsel  of  various  kinds;— just  as  surely 
as  awakened  intellect  calls  out  means  of  turning  the  forces  of  nature 
to  increase  of  wealth, — calls  for  literature  and  literary  aids  of  all 
kinds, — just  so  surely  will  awakened  moral  sense  call  for  complete 
provision  for  all  the  real  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  infirm  and  defec- 
tive, and  of  the  idiot  among  others. 

We  are  sure  then  of  final  success;  but,  in  presenting  to  the  public 
the  claims  of  the  idiot  for  a share  of  its  beneficence,  we  cannot  urge 
those  economical  considerations  which  enter  into  the  account  in  the 
case  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf.  We  cannot  remove 
idiocy ; and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  hurt  our  cause  by  promising 
too  much  in  the  way  of  lessening  its  evils.  Idiocy  is  a terrible, — it 
is  a radical, — it  is  an  incurable  defect.  Do  all  that  we  may,  we  can- 
not make  out  of  the  real  idiot  a reasoning  and  self-guiding  man.  We 
can  do  a great  deal  for  him.  We  can  arrest  the  downward  tendency 
to  brutishness  which  his  infirmity  entails.  We  can  give  him  habits 
of  decency,  order  and  propriety.  We  can  teach  him  even  some  ele- 
mentary truths ; and,  what  is  more  important  still,  we  may  draw  out 
and  strengthen  his  moral  and  social  faculties,  so  as  to  make  them 
lessen  the  activity  of  his  animal  nature ; but,  after  all,  he  must  ever 
be  in  childdike  dependence  upon  others  for  guidance  and  support. 

I speak  not  of  exceptional  cases, — of  those  whose  mental  develop- 
ment has  been  arrested  or  retarded  by  external  circumstances;  nor 
of  those  children  of  peculiar  mental  organization  who  have  been 
pushed  by  mistake,  or  by  cruelty,  into  the  category  of  idiocy,  and 
from  which  careful  and  special  training  may  redeem  them;  hut  I 
speak  of  the  great  class  of  idiots — numbering  thousands  in  its  sad 
array  in  these  United  States — and  I say  of  this  class  generally,  that 
we  cannot  urge  the  argument  of  economy  in  favor  of  public  institu- 
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tions  for  their  care,  as  we  can  in  favor  of  some  others.  They  can 
indeed  he  made  less  burdensome,  but  not  materially  productive. 
They  are  idiots  for  life ; and  I repeat  what  I said  just  now, — idiocy 
is  a terrible, — a radical, — an  incurable  defect. 

Upon  what  ground,  then,  shall  we  put  the  appeal  in  their  favor? 
Clearly  upon  the  broad  ground  of  humanity.  Upon  the  fact  that 
they  are  human  and  helpless, — we,  human  and  strong.  As  the  great- 
ness of  the  enterprise  which  you  this  day  inaugurate  comes  from  its 
humility,  so  the  strength  of  the  claim  of  this  unfortunate  class  comes 
from  their  lowliness  and  helplessness. 

Your  community  is  civilized  enough  to  hear  and  admit  this  claim. 
There  has  been  an  organized  effort  among  you  for  some  time  in  behalf 
of  this  unfortunate  class,  and  the  building  which  is  to  be  reared  upon 
the  foundations  you  this  day  lay,  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  those 
efforts.  Your  experimental  school  having  succeeded  it  is  to  become 
a permanent  one. 

The  material  structure,  however,  will  be  of  small  account,  com- 
pared with  the  principles  upon  which  your  institution  shall  be  con- 
ducted. 

This  is  a very  important  and  difficult  matter. 

The  difficulties  which  meet  us  in  making  public  provisions  for 
other  classes  of  the  infirm,  meet  us  in  even  greater  numbers  when 
providing  for  idiots.  There  is  danger  of  our  traversing  some  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  public  charitable  institutions  are,  in 
many  respects,  social  evils,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  so  far  as  they 
remedy  or  lessen  greater  evils. 

While  we  recognize  the  facts  that  idiocy  constitutes  one  of  the 
present  phenomenal  conditions  of  our  race, — that  of  every  million 
children  born  a certain  number  are  idiots, — we  must  still  bear  in 
mind  that  this  phenomenal  condition  is  not  an  inherent  and  essential 
one  ; and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  It  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue during  many  generations,  but  it  may  and  ought  to  grow  less  and 
less  apparent  until  it  fades  out  of  sight. 

Saving  the  very  rare  cases  arising  from  accidental  mechanical 
injury,  idiocy  is  the  consequence  of  violation  of  some  of  the  natural 
laws  of  our  being ; laws  which,  though  now  understood  by  few,  may 
become  so  plain  that  even  those  who  run  may  read.  It  is  a punish- 
ment drawn  down  upon  the  offenders  and  upon  their  children ; and 
though  the  sin  may  have  been  committed  through  ignorance,  the 
punishment  will  not  be  abated  one  jot  or  tittle. 
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It  is  intended  to  be  correctional  in  its  operation  ; and  when  properly 
regarded,  it  will  be  so. 

A community  intelligent  and  religious  enough  to  live  up  to  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  not  limiting  their  obedience  to  ten,  but  obeying 
all  God’s  commandments,  however  numerous  and  however  revealed, 
such  a community  would  have  no  idiots,  or  certainly  not  enough  to 
need  special  provision. 

Now  we  must  take  care  that,  while  doing  our  duty  to  these  unfor- 
tunates, and  also  to  ourselves  by  following  the  impulses  of  our  hearts 
in  their  service,  we  do  not  follow  so  blindly  as  to  traverse  some  of  the 
correctional  effect  of  this  great  and  beneficent  law. 

I hesitate  not  to  say,  that  immense  evils  have  followed  and  do  follow 
the  neglect  of  this  consideration,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  many  public  charities.. 

I know  very  well  that,  do  what  we  may,  nature  will  finally  carry  out 
her  purposes ; but  we  may  do  much  toward  hastening  or  retarding  them. 

For  instance,  if  the  enormous  expenditures  now  made  by  Govern- 
ment in  preparation  for  war  should  be  devoted  to  humane  purposes,  it 
would  he  easy  for  the  State  to  assume  the  whole  charge  of  idiotic 
children,  blind  children,  and  deaf  mutes ; to  teach  them,  board  and 
clothe  them,  and  take  care  of  them  for  life,  thus  relieving  the  parent 
of  all  care  and  anxiety  on  their  account.  This,  however,  would  be  a 
very  foolish  course,  and  would  have  many  bad  effects. 

No  ! the  law  was  intended  to  bear  hard  upon  society ; harder  upon 
the  kindred  of  the  sufferer ; but  hardest  of  all  upon  the  parents,  the 
immediate  offenders ; and  though  we  must  see  that  they  do  not  utterly 
break  down  under  it,  we  must  not  shield  them  entirely.  They  must 
provide  for  their  offspring; — by  toil  and  suffering,  if  need  be.  Fail- 
ing the  parents,  the  relatives  must  bear  the  burden ; and  when  they 
cannot  or  will  not,  the  parrish  or  community  in  which  the  child  was 
born  should  assume  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  reasons  for 
insisting  upon  this  principle,  and  to  show  the  ill  effect  of  departing 
from  it. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  we  must  not  forget.  It  is 
unwise  to  congregate  together  persons  suffering  under  a common 
infirmity.  We  violate  a clear  natural  principle  when  we  do  so,  and 
draw  down  evils  as  inevitable  consequences  of  our  error. 

All  the  objections  to  establishment  for  the  permanent  separate 
residence  of  persons  of  one  sex,  apply  with  three-fold  force  when  the 
inmates  have  one  common  infirmity  or  defect. 

We  plainly  traverse  this  principle  in  building  up  institutions  for 
the  mutes  and  the  blind ; and  the  evil  consequences  are  greater  or 
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less  according  to  the  plans  upon  which  the  establishment  is  organized. 
The  evils  are  greater  if  it  he  in  the  nature  of  an  asylum  for  permanent 
residence ; less  if  it  be  a mere  school  for  instruction  and  training 
during  a few  years  of  youth. 

The  same  considerations  apply,  though  with  less  force , to  school 
establishments  for  idiotic  persons ; and  you  will  doubtless  keep  them 
in  view  while  laying  down  the  principles  upon  which  your  school  is 
to  be  regulated. 

By  evil  consequences,  I mean  not  merely  the  apparent  wrong  to 
the  city  or  community  in  which  we  gather  an  undue  proportion  of 
infirm  or  defective  persons,  many  of  whom  must  finally  come  upon  it 
for  support ; but  I allude  to  other  evils  which  are  sure  to  follow  both 
to  the  infirm  or  defective  whom  we  gather  and  keep  in  asylums,  and 
to  the  community  from  whence  we  take  them. 

In  this  as  in  everything  else,  true  wisdom  is  real  kindness ; and 
though  it  seems  hard  and  selfish  to  resist  the  kind  impulse  which  bids 
us  gather  together  the  infirm  and  defective  and  cherish  them  in 
asylums,  it  is  really  kind  as  well  as  wise  to  follow  the  impulse  very 
cautiously,  and  only  as  far  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  it. 

Beal  kindness  teaches  us  to  regard  the  infirm  or  defective  as  being, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  their  nature,  like  ourselves ; and  to  lessen  the 
moral  peculiarities  which  grow  out  of  their  bodily  infirmity  or  defect 
as  much  as  possible  by  constant  association  with  sound  persons.  But 
when  we  treat  them  as  a separate  class,  and  give  them  for  household 
associates  persons  like  to  themselves,— persons  having  the  same  infir- 
mity or  defect, — we  not  only  put  them  far  away  from  the  bosom  of 
society,  but  we  intensify  all  the  moral  peculiarities  which  grow  out  of 
the  infirmity  or  defect. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  compensating  circumstances,  but  these  I 
need  not  now  dwell  upon.  Nature  points  to  separation  and  diffusion  of 
infirm  and  defective  persons  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  great  healthy 
and  sound  community,  with  a view  to  the  final  absorption  and  dis- 
appearance of  all  inborn  infirmities. 

But  should  I follow  out  all  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  this 
subject,  I should  weary  you  and  take  the  time  from  abler  speakers. 
Besides,  to  urge  upon  you  reasons  for  making  wise  provision  by  the 
public  for  teaching  and  training  the  idiotic  children  of  poor  parents, 
would  be  like  trying  to  prove  the  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  or 
the  beauty  of  Christian  precepts. 

Nature  teaches  this  great  truth, — every  organized  being  may  be  great- 
ly modified  by  external  influences  in  its  early  periods  of  life.  Human 
beings  are  especially  subject  to  this  law;  and  idiots  are  human. 
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Political  science  teaches  a second  great  truth — the  public  should 
provide  means  for  instruction  to  every  child  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

He  who  hade  the  little  children  come  unto  him,  teaches  a third 
great  truth, — not  alone  the  ten  and  five  talents  are  to  he  multiplied, 
but  even  the  one  poor  humble  one  must  be  cherished  and  increased. 

I will  only  add  my  conviction  of  the  final  success  of  your  work, 
and  my  earnest  wish  that  it  may  be  great  and  near  at  hand. 

The  President  stated,  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  now  introduced 
was  one  of  the  earliest  laborers  in  this  cause  in  the  United  States  ; 
first  as  the  Principal  of  a private  establishment  at  Barre,  (Mass.,) 
and  more  recently  and  for  several  years,  as  the  head  of  the  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots  in  New  York.  In  these  positions  he  has  won 
universal  confidence  and  consideration. 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  H.  B.  WILBUR,  OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW 

YORK. 

Mr.  President  : — After  listening  to  the  elaborate  address  of  my 
friend,  Dr.  Howe,  who  has  preceded  me,  I do  not  feel  like  trespassing 
upon  your  time  by  any  extended  remarks,  and  yet  I cannot  absolutely 
refuse,  when  so  kindly  called  upon,  to  give  a word  of  encouragement 
to  the  enterprise,  here,  to-day,  so  happily  initiated. 

When  I left  home  yesterday,  I was  accompanied  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
Seguin,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  education  of  idiots,  and 
who  expected  to  be  present  with  me  on  this  occasion,  and  I had  pro- 
posed for  myself  the  simple  office  of  introducing  him  to  this  assem- 
bly. But  as  he  is  detained  in  New  York  by  indisposition,  I am  de- 
nied that  pleasure,  and  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a few  re- 
marks of  a more  general  nature. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind,  at  which  I have  been  pre- 
sent, and  I am  reminded  of  a similar  ceremony  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  with  which  I am 
now  connected. 

A brief  statement  of  the  history  of  that  Institution  will  afford  you 
far  more  of  encouragement,  than  anything  else  I could  offer. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  an  institution  for  idiots  in  New 
York  had  been  made  in  1846.  In  the  winter  of  1851,  the  effort  was 
renewed.  Dr.  Howe  gave  an  exhibition  of  some  of  his  pupils,  before 
the  Legislature  of  New  York;  but  so  near  the  close  of  the  session 
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that  no  legislative  action  resulted.  However,  at  an  extra  session,  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  an  Experimen- 
tal School  for  the  education  of  idiots. 

A Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  whose 
opinions,  as  to  the  results  of  the  experiment,  would  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  State. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  October,  1851.  It  was  located  in 
Albany,  and  but  a short  distance  from  the  capital.  Here,  for  four 
successive  winters,  it  was  visited  by  a large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Every  opportunity  was 
afforded  them,  for  learning  the  principles  and  observing  the  methods 
of  instruction  that  were  there  employed,  and  so  strong  was  the  con- 
viction induced,  that  no  vote  was  recorded  against  any  legislation  in 
its  behalf,  in  either  House. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  and  after  the  lapse  of  but  six  years, 
the  State  of  New  York  now  boasts  itself  of  an  institution  for  Idiots ; 
established  upon  a permanent  basis ; accommodated  in  a building 
erected  especially  for  its  use,  and  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and 
supported  by  a liberal  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury. 

I rejoice  to  say,  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  education  of 
idiots  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  with  the  education  of  the  Blind 
or  Deaf  mutes.  It  has  been  recognized  as  a legitimate  object  of  the 
State’s  beneficence,  by  successive  acts  of  legislation,  for  a period  of 
years. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  mere  appeals  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  members  of  the  several  legislative  bodies ; but  it  is  the 
result  of  an  intelligent  observation  on  their  part  of  what  was  actu- 
ally accomplished  in  the  case  of  idiots  by  an  appropriate  instruction. 

Standing  here  to-day,  I may  assure  you  that  my  faith  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  educating  idiots,  is  not  diminished  by  years  of  labor  in 
the  cause.  I may  assure  you,  that  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  are  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  in- 
stitutions for  such  a purpose,  both  as  an  act  of  public  charity,  and  as 
a wise  measure  of  political  economy ; and  furthermore,  that  what  has 
been  a public  need  for  generations,  has  there  ripened  into  a public 
want,  at  this  present  time. 

There  is  here,  to-day,  a gentleman,  who  has  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Institution  from  the  beginning. 
I shall  leave  for  him  a more  particular  account  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  this  cause.  I close  with  an 
expression  of  my  good  wishes  for  the  luture  success  of  this  under- 
taking. 
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The  President  hoped  that  Mr.  Titus,  who  had  been  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Wilbur,  and  who  had  favored  us  with  his  presence,  would  consent 
to  address  the  audience.  Both  as  a legislator  and  trustee,  he  has  had 
a large  and  most  instructive  experience,  and  we  shall  be  the  wiser  for 
sharing  in  it. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  TITUS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  President  : — It  is  said,  that  a pigmy  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  a giant,  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  than  the 
giant  himself ; so,  from  my  early  and  continued  association  with  the 
efforts  heretofore  made  in  this  country,  for  the  improvement  of  idiots, 
it  is  possible  I may  give  some  hints  that  may  be  serviceable  to  you  in 
your  efforts  in  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Wilbur  has  given  you  the  history  of  the  legislation  by  which 
our  State  Institution  was  established;  and  I will  give  that  of  my 
personal  connection  with  the  same.  When  Dr.  Backus  made  his  first 
movement  in  the  Senate,  he  called  on  me,  then  a member  of  the  As- 
sembly, to  be  ready  to  support  his  bill  when  it  might  reach  our  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  I well  recollect  my  reply  on  the  occasion.  I 
said,  there  was  already  too  much  demand  for  practical  efforts  in  the 
work  of  relieving  suffering  humanity,  to  allow  of  any  romantic  at- 
tempts, and  I must  in  frankness  say,  I considered  his  proposition,  “to 
train  and  teach  idiots,”  a piece  of  romance.  To  this  free  expression 
of  what  was  then  my  judgment  in  the  matter,  Dr.  Backus  replied, 
that  such  had  formerly  been  his  opinion,  but  now  he  was  convinced 
that  efforts  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  idiots  could  be  made 
with  as  fair  promise  of  good  practical  results,  as  in  any  other  philan- 
thropic work.  He  handed  me  foreign  documents  which  he  had  pro- 
cured— they  were  authentic,  and  commanded  my  confidence.  The  in- 
formation I derived  from  them,  taught  me  that  my  preconceived 
opinion  was  the  result  of  a habit  of  thought  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  and  not  a judgment  based  on  information,  or  facts.  My  sym- 
pathies favored  a conversion  to  Dr.  Backus’  views,  and,  from  reflec- 
tion on  two  cases  of  idiocy,  within  my  social  circle,  my  judgment  also 
inclined  the  same  way.  The  cases  referred  to,  were  sons  of  indepen- 
dent and  intelligent  parents,  who  from  infancy  had  received  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  each  member  of  their  families  in  efforts  to  “ train 
and  teach”  them  with  satisfactory  success.  I thought  what  would 
have  been  their  condition  had  they  been  children  of  poor  parents, 
whose  necessities  would  have  precluded  the  particular  advantages  these 
had  fortunately  enjoyed ; — then,  without  doubt,  they  would  have 
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grown  up  degraded,  troublesome  aud  repulsive  beings.  The  new 
light  derived  from  what  had  transpired  in  Europe,  and  this  new  mode 
of  reflection  on  the  subject,  in  connection  with  natural  commisera- 
tion, were  the  flattering  auspices  under  which  my  mind  was  first  given 
to  the  enterprise  of  “ training  and  teaching  idiots .”  Let  me  add,  I 
soon  became  a convert  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  have  endeavored  since 
to  be  a faithful  missionary  in  its  support.  I trust  you  will  not  con- 
sider me  egotistical  in  saying  so  much  of  myself.  I do  so  solely  to 
show  how  skepticism  yields  to  faith  in  this  matter,  when  precon- 
ceived opinions  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  information 
and  facts  which  are  now  at  command  on  the  subject. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  let  me  add  the  cases  of  two  distin- 
guished citizens  of  our  State  and  nation.  I allude  to  William  L. 
Marcy,  and  John  C.  Spencer.  These  two  conspicuous  men,  with 
Bishop  Kipp,  now  of  California,  Franklin  Townsend,  late  Mayor  of 
Albany,  and  myself,  (in  connection  with  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Secretary  aud  Comptroller  of  the  State,  ex-officio,  mem- 
bers,) constituted  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
charge  of  the  first  experiment  in  New  York,  in  efforts  to  train  and 
teach  Idiots.  The  law  had  passed  with  little  notoriety  or  discussion 
through  the  personal  influence  of  Governor  Hunt,  efficiently  aided  by 
Dr.  Howe,  who  came  over  from  South  Boston,  with  some  of  his  pa- 
tients for  that  purpose.  I was  surprised  when  I noticed  in  the  news- 
papers, the  passage  of  the  law,  with  my  name  as  one  of  the  Trustees, 
and  immediately  had  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Spencer, 
to  consult  relative  to  the  matter.  I found  Mr.  Spencer  displeased 
with  the  law,  and  indignant  because  he  had  been  made  a trustee. 
Said  he: — “This  is  all  wrong ; there  is  no  warrant  for  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  for  such  a visionary  and  impracticable  pro- 
ject; had  I known  of  the  movement,  I would  have  opposed  it,  and 
certainly  would  not  have  allowed  Governor  Hunt  to  have  nominated 
me  as  a trustee;  his  benevolent  heart  has  got  the  advantage  of  his 
judgment  in  this  matter ; the  idea  of  teaching  and  training  Idiots  is 
preposterous,  because  teaching  involves  the  existence  of  mind,  and  it 
is  the  want  of  this,  that  constitutes  an  idiot.”  He  continued  with 
much  earnestness  this  tone  of  deprecatory  remarks,  and  concluded  by 
saying  in  a jocular  manner — “ Do  not  take  it  as  personal,  but  I must 
say  I think  none  hut  fools  would  think  of  teaching  fools.”  In  the 
same  spirit  I replied — then  there  are  some  men,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  who  have  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  intelligence,  who  are 
proving  themselves  to  be  fools;  and  I gave  him  the  names  of  such  men 
as  were  known  to  be  co-operating  in  efforts  to  teach  idiots. 


To  Mr.  Spencer’s  more  serious  remarks,  I replied,  that  even  sup- 
posing we  could  not  develop  mind  in  idiots,  we  might  train  them  in 
their  habits,  so  that  they  should  be  less  burdensome  to  their  friends, 
and  less  revolting  to  society.  To  this  he  answered  : — “ You  may 
train  almost  any  animal  to  mimic  man,  by  a sufficient  amount  of  skill 
and  labor,  still  the  Legislature  would  not  be  warranted  in  appropriat- 
ing public  funds  for  such  purpose ; nor  is  it  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  families  resulting  from  the 
trouble  and  mortification  incidental  to  idiocy,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
relieve  parents  of  the  charge  of  vicious  or  intractable  children ; 
still,  inasmuch  as  the  law  has  passed,  and  I am  made  a trustee,  you 
may  depend  on  my  giving  the  matter  all  proper  consideration  and 
attention.” 

After  this  discouraging  interview,  I called  on  Governor  Marcy; 
he  had  been  altogether  surprised  in  the  matter — the  subject  having 
never  been  brought  to  his  attention — he  was  evidently  distrustful — 
but  ready  to  assist  in  endeavors  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  law ; and 
concluded  in  his  shrewd  manner,  by  saying  : — “ This  is  a strange  bu- 
siness the  Legislature  has  set  us  at.  I don’t  know  what  peculiar  qua- 
lification it  may  have  discovered  in  us,  for  the  work  of  teaching  and 
training  the  fools  of  our  State ; nor  do  I think  we  shall  do  them  much 
good  or  ourselves  much  credit.” 

I am  thus  particular  in  my  remarks  in  connection  with  these  two 
distinguished  men,  in  order  to  show  their  preconceived  opinions  when 
they  commenced  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  Idiots,  and  that 
you  might  know  with  what  doubt,  if  not  skepticism  they  entered  on 
the  enterprise  which  you  are  this  day  initiating  in  your  State ; and  I 
will  now  show  the  result  of  their  official  connection  with  our  Asylum 
for  Idiots. 

In  the  organization  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  those  gentlemen 
were  placed  on  the  Executive  Committee;  and  also  made  a Special 
Committee  to  select  a Superintendent.  In  prosecution  of  this  special 
charge,  they  started  to  visit  the  Massachusetts  Institution,  under 
charge  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  to  obtain  his  advice ; on  their  route  they 
stopped  at  Barre,  in  that  State,  to  inspect  the  private  school  for  Idiots 
belonging  to  Dr.  Wilbur.  With  him,  they  spent  parts  of  two  days, 
and  had  a full  opportunity  of  examining  his  pupils — of  investigating 
his  system,  and  of  estimating  his  ability.  Immediately  on  leaving, 
Mr.  Spencer  avowed  to  Governor  Marcy,  his  conversion  from  skepti- 
cism ; his  conviction  that  the  undertaking  was  feasible ; and,  that  be- 
ing the  case,  his  recognition  of  the  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  State 
in  entering  upon  the  work.  Governor  Marcy  expressed  like  senti- 


ments;  and,  as  both  had  been  impressed  with  Dr.  Wilbur’s  fitness  for 
the  work,  they  returned  forthwith  to  Albany,  and  recommended  his 
appointment  as  our  Superintendent. 

Such  was  the  original  scepticism — such  the  early  conversion  of 
these  two  great  minds  as  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  poor  idiots. 
Governor  Marcy,  until  he  was  called  back  to  Washington,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  our  Institution,  and  ever  after  evinced 
a deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  Spencer  continued  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  up  to  his  death ; and,  second  only 
to  the  superintendent,  had  most  to  do  with  the  pitiable  inmates.  He 
became  the  most  enthusiastic  member  of  our  Board ; so  much  so, 
that  even  Dr.  Wilbur  was  at  times  anxious,  lest  he  should  use  too 
flattering  expressions  in  our  reports  to  the  Legislature,  which  were 
always  drawn  by  him.  In  conclusion  on  this  head,  let  me  say  to  you, 
that  over  and  above  the  great  advantage  resulting  to  the  enterprise  in 
having  at  its  outset,  the  support  of  those  two  illustrious  statesmen,  it 
was  an  impressive  moral,  to  see  them  stoop  from  the  lofty  sphere  of 
their  life-long  ambition  to  the  humble  Christian  duty  of  teaching  im- 
becile children. 

The  political  party  in  power,  when  the  cjuestion  was  discussed,  of 
making  this  Institution  a permanent  one,  entertained  with  much  jeal- 
ousy all  movements  for  extraordinary  appropriations,  a jealousy  in 
which,  as  a political  man,  I have  always  sympathized.  Visits  of  ex- 
amination from  most  of  the  legislators  were  made,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, either  their  intelligent  assent,  or  else  their  cordial  sympathy 
was  gained.  It  so  occurred  that  the  chairman  of  the  “ Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,”  in  the  Assembly,  (the  Committee  having  our  mat- 
ter in  charge)  Hon.  A.  Loomis,  was  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  exact 
economists  in  public  expenditures — one  of  the  straightest  of  the  sect 
of  Barnburners,  a school  of  economists  instituted  in  our  State  by  Silas 
Wright,  Michael  Hoffman,  A.  C.  Elagg,  and  the  like.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  with  others,  visited  the  Institution  and  they  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  favor  the  object,  the  chairman  using  the  following 
language  : — “ Your  Institution  must  have  all  that  it  properly  requires, 
“ and  you  may  tell  my  associates  in  the  committee,  that  I will  join 
“ them  to-morrow  in  a report  to  that  effect.”  I have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  noticing  this  case  of  conversion  in  our  favor,  because  Mr. 
Loomis  has  been  always  esteemed  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  one  of 
our  most  sagacious  and  prudent  legislators. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  other  prominent  citizen  of  our  State,  now  de- 
ceased, who  gave  the  assent  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  the  aid  of  his 
Christian  sympathy,  to  this  novel  enterprise  in  philanthropy.  I refer 
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to  the  late  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  for  many  years,  and  at  the  date  of  his 
death,  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court.  He  accompanied  me  to 
the  Asylum,  and  gave  the  system  that  critical  scrutiny  which  was  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  mind,  after  which  he  said  he  was  greatly 
surprised,  and  that  the  fortunate  discovery  was  “ an  astounding  phe- 
nomenon in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  intellect.” 

Friends  of  the  idiots,  I have  dwelt  at  much  length,  and  perhaps 
tediously,  on  the  legislation  and  the  individuals,  early  connected  with 
the  cause  in  New  York;  I have  done  so  under  no  impulse  of  pride 
or  egotism,  but  that  such  narration  might  encourage  you  in  simi- 
lar efforts  in  Pennsylvania.  We,  as  I have  endeavored  to  show  you, 
made  it  our  special  care  to  obtain  the  intelligent  assent  or  the  Chris- 
tian sympathy  of  our  prominent  citizens  and  of  all  our  legislators,  by 
inducing  them  to  examine  the  Institution  and  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  the  result  of  this  course,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
we  never  had  a negative  vote  in  legislation,  nor  a discouraging  remark 
from  the  public  prints.  I trust  you  will  not  take  it  as  presumptuous 
in  me  to  recommend  that  you  should  take  a similar  course  in  securing 
the  public  opinion  in  this  State  in  your  favor. 

The  sole  object  in  the  work  of  relieving  human  suffering,  should  be 
positive  and  practical  benefit  to  the  beneficiary,  and  prominently  so 
must  ever  be  all  profession  or  aim  connected  with  the  cause  of  teach- 
ing and  training  idiots.  The  claim  of  sympathy  and  support  for  this 
cause  is  based  on  such  warrant ; although  we  cannot  work  a miracle 
— cannot  transform  an  idiot  to  the  condition  of  one  endowed  with  a 
just  measure  of  intellect,  still  we  can  effect  practical  improvement, 
and  confer  lasting  benefit.  In  support  of  this  position,  let  me  relate 
a few  cases  connected  with  our  Institution. 

[Here  Mr.  Titus  related  several  interesting  cases.] 

The  enterprise  of  training  and  teaching  idiots  was  instituted  on  the 
theory,  that  where  there  is  a being  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Creator 
there  is  a soul ; where  there  is  a soul  there  is  a mind ; and  that  mind, 
however  feeble  or  however  obscured,  unless  insane,  can  always  be 
strengthened  and  educated  ( drawn  out ) to  some  extent ; the  measure 
of  improvement,  depending  on  the  measure  of  mind  and  its  accidental 
condition.  I think  no  person  will  desire  to  controvert  this  theory  ; if 
admitted,  how  serious  becomes  our  Christian  obligation  in  the  matter, 
for  idiocy  is  a calamity  to  which  all  are  liable.  The  cases  I have 
just  noticed,  are  from  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  alms-house,  the 
cellars  of  squalid  poverty,  and  from  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
wealthy ; and  because  many  of  us  have,  in  mercy  been  spared  its  visi- 
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tation,  we  should  extend  a liberal  practical  commiseration  to  those 
who  are  afflicted. 

My  friends,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  wherever  the  proper  system  is 
applied,  idiots  can  be  practically  improved,  and  their  condition  perma- 
nently benefited ; and  this  is  all  that  can  be  justly  required  to  estab- 
lish their  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  unfortunate s of  our  race.  Through  ignorance  the  Christian 
world  heretofore  has  been  lamentably  delinquent  in  its  duty  to  this 
class. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  are  provided  for,  the  orphans 
have  homes,  the  sick  have  hospitals,  the  insane,  the  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind  have  asylums,  but  the  poor  idiot  has  been  entirely  neglected 
— yes,  I may  say,  studiously  avoided.  Let  us  reflect  on  this  aspect 
of  the  matter,  as  it  has  come  under  our  individual  observation. 

If  in  any  social  circle  there  is  known  to  be  an  indigent  child,  how 
readily  is  assistance  proffered  ! — if  a blind  child,  what  exertion  to  re- 
lieve its  gloomy  life  ! if  a deaf  mute,  how  apt  to  become  the  pet  of  the 
neighborhood  ! if  an  insane  person,  how  sincere  and  earnest  the  desire 
to  afford  relief!  but  if  there  be  an  idiot  how  uniformly  do  all  avoid 
not  only  its  presence  but  even  the  mention  of  the  case  ! Yes,  whilst 
the  Christian  charity  of  our  age  has  shone  with  cheering  effect  on  all 
the  others,  the  poor  idiot  has  been  kept  immured  in  darkness,  and 
generally  dependent  solely  on  that  member  of  the  household,  who  is 
ever  most  steadfast  in  the  work  of  love — on  the  mother  ! 

For  the  credit  of  our  Christianity  let  it  be  understood  that  this 
seeming  disregard,  has  not  resulted  from  a want  of  feeling  for  the 
wretchedness  of  the  idiot,  nor  from  a just  sympathy  for  their  friends? 
but  from  a mistaken  conviction  that  their  case  was  hopelessly  beyond  the 
reach  of  relief.  Now,  that  we  know  there  is  hope,  how  can  we  with- 
hold any  longer  their  fair  share  of  private  sympathy  and  of  public  aid  ? 
No,  let  us  make  reparation  for  our  past  omissions,  by  extraordinary 
exertions  in  behalf  of  their  pitiful  claims.  Let  us,  as  we  are  able  to 
do,  “ teach  and  train  the  idiots,”  so  that  they  may  grow  up  less  bur- 
densome to  their  friends,  less  repulsive  to  society  and  less  wretched  in 
their  lives. 

In  conclusion,  I will  presume  to  say,  that  whenever  we  are  called  on 
to  co-operate  in  wise  philanthropic  efforts,  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  most  successful  results  obtained  by  our  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  or  of  riches,  can  only  accompany  us  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  we  can  hold  on  to  them  no  farther  than  there,  they  cannot 
follow  us;  but  we  have  the  Divine  assurance,  that  in  the  cause  of 
good,  our  works  do  follow  us. 
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The  President  had  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Brown,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Wilbur  in  the  School  at  Barre,  (Mass.) 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  BROWN,  OF  BARRE,  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  President  : — Those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  have  told 
you  of  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  claims  for  the  support  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Idiot  should  rest ; namely,  pure  benevolence  and 
philanthropy ; a claim  which  none  but  a high  civilization  will  admit 
and  act  upon.  The  common  question  of  thinking  men  at  present 
is  “cut  bono? ” What  is  the  great  practical  result  ? 

To  this  question  we  reply  that  there  is  a class  of  persons  of  imbecile 
mind,  that  by  this  training,  and  this  alone,  can  be  brought  up  from 
the  depth  of  nothingness  and  idiocy,  to  at  least  such  a rank  in  society, 
as  to  be  capable  not  only  of  profitable  labor,  but  to  take  part  in  the 
real  business  of  life.  And  is  it  nothing  to  attain  the  real  worldly 
redemption  of  even  one  such,  and  can  we  not  by  pointing  to  such  a 
result  make  silent  the  objector  to  the  cause? 

To  redeem  a few  from  idiocy,  as  the  direct  result  of  this  special 
training,  and  save  them  from  that  lower  depth  to  which  they  are,  if 
left  to  themselves,  inevitably  sinking,  is  surely  worth  all  the  effort 
and  cost  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  hands  of  many  of  you  present,  I notice  the  report  for  this 
Institution  for  the  current  year,  and  as  proof  of  what  I have  just  said, 
the  last  case  therein  mentioned,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Connect- 
icut Commissioners,  though  so  unpromising  at  first,  is  now  self-sup- 
porting, in  a factory  in  Maine. 

Another  case  under  my  care,  well  known  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Wil- 
bur, unable  to  walk  at  eight  years,  unable  to  talk  at  twelve,  was  last 
year  receiving  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  in  a factory 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Others  will  take  respectable  positions. 

But  though  generally  speaking,  most  of  these  by  training,  become 
useful  upon  a farm  or  elsewhere,  yet  the  true  ground  for  their  claim 
on  public  appropriations,  is  the  obligation  of  all  high  civilization, 
tenderly  to  take  care  of  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate,  and  it  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  noble  State,  that  she  is  now  about  to  do  so  on 
a most  liberal  scale. 

But,  citizens  of  Media,  allow  me  a word  to  you,  personally  and  in- 
dividually, on  this  matter. 

By  your  presence  here,  and  the  many  civilities  you  have  extended  to 
us  to-day,  and  the  fact  reported  to  me  of  your  liberal  aid  to  the 
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Directors  by  contributions  of  money  to  purchase  a site,  you  have 
shown  a noble  interest  in  this  great  charity. 

The  building  in  all  its  becoming  proportions  on  yonder  hill-top,  the 
graded  lawn,  the  well  tilled  fields,  cannot  fail  to  add  another  attraction 
to  your  beautiful  village,  and  in  fact  it  will  become  the  great  centre 
of  interest  here.  As  citizens  you  are  bound  to  give  its  Directors  and 
teachers  your  sympathy  and  kindly  co-operation  ; for  I assure  you  it 
is  a great  source  of  comfort  to  them,  amid  the  many  self-denials  and 
discouragements  of  their  daily  work,  to  know  that  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located,  appreciate  their  labors. 

In  a few  months,  Dr.  Parrish  and  his  household,  will  be  duly  in- 
stalled here  in  your  midst,  and  you  will  often  see  the  subjects  of  his 
care  in  your  public  places, — at  the  concert, — at  the  lecture, — at  the 
church. 

Let  no  careless  word  escape  your  lips  that  will  fall  harshly  upon 
the  ear  of  the  unfortunate,  or  cause  a blush  for  you,  from  those  who 
feel  true  sympathy  for  them.  Remember  always,  that  the  Institution 
is  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  its  subjects,  and  not  for  the  conve- 
nience or  advantage  of  any  one  else.  Do  all  in  your  power  as  citizens, 
to  guard  and  protect  these  subjects  of  misfortune,  from  the  rude  or 
rough  acts  of  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  and  give  them  all  your 
kindly  sympathy. 

On  proper  occasions  visit  the  Institution,  and  see  for  yourselves  its 
management  and  its  success;  but  do  not  be  intrusive,  remembering 
that  not  at  all  times  of  day  or  night,  should  you  claim  the  exercise  of 
your  right  of  visitation,  unless  officially  obligated. 

And,  with  God’s  blessings  on  the  effort,  I am  sure  you  will  all  ap- 
preciate that  as  the  coronation  of  charities,  which  elevates  the  soul 
from  mere  grovelling  instincts,  to  an  appreciation  of  eternal  truth. 

The  President  expressed  his  great  regret,  in  which  all  his  associates 
participated,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  (Mr.  Pollock,) 
and  the  Governor  elect,  (Mr.  Packer,)  were  prevented  from  being 
with  us  to-day.  They  had  been  invited,  but  through  some  misappre- 
hension the  wrong  day  had  been  named  to  them.  They  were  gentle- 
men on  whom  the  Training  School  had  always  been  able  to  rely  for 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Bishop  Potter  also  referred  with  special  regret  to  the  absence  of 
Miss  Dix,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Boston  by  the  illness  of  a near 
kinsman.  Had  she  been  present,  he  should  have  insisted  on  devol- 
ving on  her  the  duty  of  placing  the  corner  stone  of  this  new  building, 
so  much  the  fruit  of  her  exertions,  in  its  bed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hartford , December  5th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir: — I regret  most  sincerely  that  the  state  of  my  health 
will  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  courteous  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  interesting  ceremony  of  laying  the  Corner- 
stone of  your  new  edifice.  Nothing  would  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  have  participated  in  such  a ceremony ; for  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  elevation  of  the  waifs  and  estrays  of  our  common 
humanity,  are  yet  so  few,  that  every  addition  to  their  number  is 
worthy  the  notice  and  approval  of  every  man  of  philanthropic  heart. 

When  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  our  time  shall  have  become  matter 
of  history,  and  the  generations  of  another  century  shall  weigh  impar- 
tially our  claims  to  immortality,  it  will  not  be  the  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness energy  of  our  people,  their  rapid'  growth  in  political  power  and 
influence,  their  wondrous  success  in  the  arts,  or  their  profound  attain- 
ments in  literature  or  science,  transcendent  as  may  be  their  reputation 
in  any  or  all  of  these,  which  shall  confer  the  highest  lustre  on  their 
names;  No  ! these  shall  all  pale  before  the  triumphs  of  philanthropy  5 
and  it  will  be  the  crowning  glory  of  our  age  and  people,  that  they 
opened  the  portals  of  knowledge  to  the  deaf  mute,  taught  the 
blind  to  apply  an  untried  sense  to  the  acquisition  of  learning,  rescued 
the  insane  from  brutality,  and  wooed  them  back  to  reason ; and  last, 
and  most  God-like  of  all,  rent  the  veil  in  which  the  intellect  of  the 
imbecile  had  been  enshrouded,  and  led  him  forth,  though  with  totter- 
ing limbs,  and  stammering  speech,  to  claim  his  place  among  men. 

But  it  is  not  for  earthly  renown,  or  the  honorable  record  of  the 
historic  page,  that  the  philanthropists  of  our  time  are  seeking ; their 
aim  is  higher,  their  ambition  more  lofty,  they  claim  as  their  exemplar 
the  Man  of  Calvary,  who  while  on  earth,  left  no  tear  undried,  no  sor- 
row unalleviated  but  his  own,  and  they  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  they 
shall  hear  from  his  blessed  lips,  “ Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.”  That  the  edifice 
whose  Corner-stone  you  are  about  lay,  may  long  remain  the  home  of 
the  feeble-minded,  the  refuge  of  the  imbecile,  and  a noble  monument 
of  the  philanthropy  of  your  citizens,  is  the  earnest  desire  of, 

Yours  Truly, 

L.  P.  Brockett. 


Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D. 
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Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1 
near  Washington , D.  C.,  Dec.  1th,  1851.  / 

Dear  Doctor  : — I should  much  like  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  also  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone  of  your  Institution, 
especially  if  my  humble  presence  on  that  occasion  could  possibly  be, 
in  any  degree,  of  the  service  to  you,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  anti- 
cipate, but  it  will  be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  be  absent  from  home 
either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I make  no  doubt  that  I should  find  my- 
self the  grateful  recipient  of  large  advantages,  from  meeting  with  the 
distinguished  men  who  will  assemble  to-morrow,  to  give  a God  speed 
to  the  comparatively  new  and  noble  work  of  humanity  to  which  you 
have  consecrated  yourself. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  trusting  that  the  Key- 
stone Commonwealth,  emulating  the  enterprising  benevolence  for 
which  the  citizens  of  its  chief  city  are  so  especially  distinguished,  will 
continue  to  give  your  most  worthy  undertaking  its  ready  and  liberal 
material  aid,  and  that  the  “ Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children”  will  grow  up  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  State,  a 
credit  to  its  founders  and  conductors,  and  a great  blessing  to  the  un- 
fortunate, through  many  generations.  I remain,  with  cordial  sympa- 
thy and  regard,  Your  ob’t  servant, 

0.  R.  Nichols,  Supt. 

Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D. 


New  York , December  1th,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — My  health  deters  me  from  witnessing  the  cere- 
mony of  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Idiots,  and  I feel  sorry;  not  for  what  I would  possibly  say,  but 
for  what  I could  surely  hear  on  that  dear-to-me  occasion.  It  reminds 
me  that  when  I was  young,  I could  hardly  believe  that  the  oaks  of 
Dodona  could  speak.  But  lo  ! if  I was  not  sick,  I could  hear  a Stone 
speak;  for  your  Monumental-stone  will  be,  to-morrow,  the  true  speaker, 
through  your  inspired  orators.  Yes,  your  Corner-stone  will  speak 
loudly  ! Idiots  are  not  only  the  few  outcasts  who  typify  idiocy,  but 
they  are  all  those  actually  and  socially  relinquished  as  idiots.  Idiots 
may  be  cured  or  improved  as  much  as  any  sickly  or  infirm  people  can 
be.  Idiots,  cured  or  improved,  are  not  subject  to  relapse  like  the  in- 
sane. Idiots  are  the  providential  touch-stone  by  which  the  old  pro- 
cesses of  teaching  can  be  tested,  and  finally  superseded  by  the  natural 
method  of  Physiologic  Education. 

Idiots  have  taken  rank  with  other  unfortunates  already  parentally 
provided  for  by  the  Commonwealth.  For  all  this  welcome  progress, 
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let  the  cause  of  improving  idiocy  be  blessed — blessed  the  more  be- 
cause it  exacts  from  human  nature  more  energy,  more  skill,  more  love 
than  any  previous  benevolent  claim.  So  will  say  to-morrow  your 
glorious  stone  ! And  let  me  add,  Dear  Sir,  with  a fervid  tone,  my  be- 
lief, that,  with  truthfulness  to  our  task,  and  with  a spirit  of  equality 
among  the  warm-hearted  women,  and  the  strong  men  engaged  in  edu- 
cating idiots,  we  may  expect  to  see  them — our  children,  I may  say — 
outgrowing  their  would-be  desperate  condition,  and  resuming  the 
general  appearance  of  the  master-piece  of  the  creation. 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Truly, 

Jos.  Parrisii,  M.D.,  E.  Seguin. 

Supt.  Penna.  Inst.  &c.,  &c. 


Rochester , December  6th,  1857. 

Accept  my  thanks,  my  Dear  Sir,  for  your  polite  invitation  to  attend 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  Corner-stone  of  an  Idiot  Asylum  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  will  prevent  my 
acceptance.  I shall,  however,  be  with  you  in  spirit.  It  will  ever 
rejoice  my  heart  to  hear  of  institutions  of  this  kind  being  established. 
It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  my  friends  Wilbur,  Howe, 
and  Brown.  I hope  your  Corner-stone  may  be  11  well  laid,”  and  that 
your  Institution  may  flourish,  and  long  continue  a blessing  to  your 
State.  Respectfully  Yours,  &c. 

Dr.  J.  Parrish.  F.  F.  Backus. 


University  of  Nashville,  1 
Tennessee , Dec.  5 th,  1857.  J 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I have  this  morning  received  your  kind  invita- 
tion, and  regret  extremely  that  I am  unable  to  be  with  you  at  your 
important  ceremony  on  the  8th  current,  firstly,  because  I am  tied  here 
by  my  work  until  summer,  and  further,  if  I were  not,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  reach  you  within  four  days,  by  which  time  it 
would  be  too  late.  You  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  a work  in  which  I take  a deep  interest,  and  I trust  yet  to  see 
your  Institution  in  a flourishing  condition,  doing  much  good  to  suffer- 
ing humanity,  and  with  God’s  blessing  on  the  work,  I believe  you  and 
your  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  can  do  much  good.  There  is  nothing 
distresses  me  more,  than  to  hear  people  scoff  at  the  undertakings  of 
such  men  as  yourself,  Wilbur,  Seguin,  Coldstream,  and  Guggenbuhl, 
saying  they  can  do  nothing  with  the  poor  objects  of  their  interest.  I 
am  convinced,  the  more  I have  read,  that  very  much  can  be  done.  I am 
not  enthusiastic  enough  to  imagine,  that  we  can  take  poor  idiots  up 
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from  the  streets,  and  make  physicians  and  senators  of  them,  but  I be- 
lieve we  can  improve  their  physical  condition,  elevate  their  intellect, 
and  bring  into  full  power  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  is  not  that 
much  ? I feel  sure,  too,  that  moral  idiocy  is  very  rare,  I mean  idio- 
syncratic moral  idiocy,  and  that  by  careful  physical  treatment  many  a 
one  may  be  freed  from  the  imputation  of  laboring  under  such  a cala- 
mity. And  even  suppose  we  could  not  reach  the  mind  at  all,  will  the 
community  not  appreciate  the  teaching  these  unfortunates  neat,  clean 
and  orderly  habits,  and  be  grateful  for  the  rubbing  out  of  these  terri- 
ble blots  and  eye-sores  on  humanity  ? Again  wishing  you  all  success 
in  your  present  and  future  endeavors,  and  good  weather  for  your  cere- 
mony, I remain,  my  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Dr.  J.  Parrish.  George  S.  Blackie,  M.  D. 


Dorchester , Massachusetts,  Dec.  5th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  : — I received  your  courteous  invitation  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  Corner-stone  of  the  new  Institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  and  defective  children  of  your  State,  and 
yesterday  I received  the  circular  invitation  of  the  President. 

This  occasion  presents  very  strong  attractions  to  my  heart,  and  I 
would  gladly  be  w'ith  you  there,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  You  are 
doing  a noble  work,  and,  finding  the  harvest  widening,  you  are  pre- 
paring to  expand  your  field  of  usefulness,  and  to  do  a still  greater 
work  of  love.  When  I see  these  poor,  feeble  and  hitherto  utterly  ne- 
glected children  of  humanity,  my  heart  bleeds  for  their  privations, 
and  burns  to  do  them  service.  Then  I honor  those,  who,  like  you, 
extend  their  hands  and  their  sympathies  to  them,  and  raise  them,  in 
any  degree,  from  their  low  condition.  The  more  I see  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  the  school  at  South  Boston,  the  stronger  is  my 
conviction  that  idiocy,  imbecility  and  feeble-mindedness  are  not  fixed 
and  unaltearblc  facts  in  humanity,  but  that  these  poor  children  can 
be  improved  and  raised  somewhat,  as  certainly  as  those  who  are  origi- 
nally endowed  with  larger  gifts.  I am  glad  that  you,  and  such  warm 
and  benevolent  spirits  as  you,  are  engaged  in  heart  and  in  soul,  in 
elevating  the  least  and  the  humblest  of  these  children  of  God,  for 
thereby  you  are  doing  a work  acceptable  to  Christ  and  honorable  to 
yourself.  With  much  sympathy  and  earnest  encouragement, 

I am  truly  yours, 

Edward  Jarvis. 

Dr.  JosErn  Parrish,  Supt.  Training  School,  Germantoion,  Pa. 
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The  following  extracts  of  cases  are  taken  from  reports  of  similar  institu- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  presented  a3  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  practicability  of  the  work  committed  to  our  hands,  and  of  the  great 
success  which  has  attended  it,  under  judicious  and  liberal  auspices. 

“ A boy  who  was  for  a long  time  speechless  ; nobody  could  make  him  utter 
a syllable,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  no  vocal  powers  whatever,  yet  he 
listened  with  evident  delight  to  the  music  and  singing  of  the  other  pupils,  and 
one  night  he  burst  out  singing  one  of  the  chants  which  had  been  used  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  power  of  utterance  had  been  carefully  improved,  and 
he  could  now  speak  very  tolerably.  Several  had  manifested  considerable  skill 
in  particular  operations,  and  many  who  in  the  first  instance  were  apparently 
helpless  and  hopeless,  were  now  engaged  in  duties  connected  with  the  Asylum, 
which,  but  for  their  help,  persons  must  have  been  paid  to  perform.” — Asylum 
for  Idiots , Colchester , England. 

“ A very  clever  lad,  now  removed  to  Earlswood,  who  had  made  beautiful 
models  of  ships,  was  an  excellent  fencer,  could  glaze  windows,  &c.,  was  on 
his  reception  at  Essex  Hall  as  sullen  and  apparently  as  helpless  and  idiot  as 
he  ever  saw.  He  could  scarcely  utter  an  articulate  sound,  was  disagreeable 
in  temper,  fond  of  solitude  ; but  now  they  might  place  him  at  their  own  tables, 
and  he  would  not  disgrace  them.  When  he  (Mr.  Sidney)  had  the  honor,  on 
the  3d  of  July  last,  to  exhibit  this  boy’s  ship  model  to  Prince  Albert,  he  was 
asked  if  he  meant  to  say  that  that  beautiful  model  was  made  by  a poor  idiot  ? 
He  assured  his  Royal  Highness  that  such  was  the  case  ; and  that  when  he  first 
knew  him  the  boy  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a dog’s  tail  and  his 
head.  (Laughter.)  There  were  six  mat  makers,  who  earned  between  £70 
and  £80  a-year  for  the  institution.  One  of  these  lads  when  admitted  was  in 
a most  distressing  condition,  mentally  and  bodily,  but  was  now  a well-behaved, 
pleasing  young  man,  and  was  earning  between  12s.  and  14s.  a-week  at  mat 
making.  They  also  had  one  rope-maker,  8 tailors,  4 gardeners,  and  6 house 
assistants.” — Ibid. 

“Maria  was  received  into  the  Institution  of  the  Abenberg,  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  a half  years.  She  was  in  a state  of  atrophy ; her  skin  was  cold, 
hung  loose  like  a sack,  and  was  covered  with  an  eruption  ; she  could  not 
walk  ; her  joints  were  soft,  and  unable  to  support  her  weight ; she  could  not 
speak  a word,  but  would  make  a howling  noise  for  hours  together  ; ate  every 
thing  that  came  in  her  way  ; destroyed  all  that  could  be  broken,  and  gave  no  at- 
tention to  anything  that  passed  before  her ; at  times  she  would  beat  and  even  bite 
herself ; during  several  months  she  never  slept  at  night.  After  six  months 
she  was  able  to  stand  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  a year  could  walk  very  well ; 
her  voracious  appetite  is  overcome,  and  she  now  eats  properly;  the  nervous 
excitement  is  subdued  ; she  is  obedient  and  friendly ; converses  very  well ; 
plays  with  flowers  and  animals,  calls  them  by  name  and  enjoys  the  blessing 
of  sleep  of  which  she  had  long  been  deprived.”— Rep.  of  Com.  on  Idiocy , Conn. 

J.  C.,  a girl  of  15  years  of  age,  has  been  under  Dr.  Wilbur’s  care  a little 
more  than  four  years.  When  received,  she  was  mischievous  and  vicious,  very 
nervous,  and  could  not  speak  distinctly.  She  could  not  be  left  alone  with 
other  children,  from  a propensity  to  injure  them.  She  knew  some  of  her  let- 
ters, but  could  not  be  taught  to  read  or  write  by  any  ordinary  method. 

She  now  reads  well,  writes  a handsome  hand,  is  remarkably  proficient  in 
Geography  and  Grammar,  and  has  made  good  progress  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction. She  sews  very  neatly,  and  is  very  capable  as  an  assistant  in  house- 
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hold  matters.  Her  nervousness  is  no  longer  troublesome,  her  waywardness 
has  entirely  disappeared.  In  respect  to  moral  training,  she  seems  more  ad- 
vanced than  most  of  the  other  pupils.  She  manifests  a remarkable  familiari- 
ty with  Bible  History,  and  with  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  When 
requested  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  she  did  so  with  a reverence  and  im- 
pressiveness, and  an  evident  understanding  of  its  petitions,  which  exhibited  in 
a very  favorable  light,  her  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness  ; and  as  I listened 
to  this  once  vicious  and  wayward  idiot,  thus  uttering  in  our  Saviour’s  own 
words,  her  petitions  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  I was  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  ever  before,  with  the  adaptation  of  that  sublime  prayer  to  every 
human  want. — Ibid. 

“ A young  man  of  18  years  of  age,  who  from  infancy,  had  been  always 
peculiar  and  deficient  in  his  mental  manifestations,  and  was  entirely  dumb. 
From  want  of  proper  culture  and  direction  of  the  vocal  organs,  he  could  make 
only  the  guttural  sound  of  the  trachea ; did  not  move  the  lips  when  attempting 
to  utter  sounds ; was  extremely  filthy  and  brutish  in  his  habits,  disobedient 
and  sluggish  iu  the  extreme. 

His  physical  health  was  perfect,  his  muscles  were  largely  and  well  develop- 
ed. His  perception  was  good,  and  he  understood  what  was  said  to  him  but 
could  not  apply  his  knowledge  ; his  hearing  was  perfect.  Having  been  left 
unrestrained  from  childhood,  and  having  attained  to  an  age  when  the  evil 
habits  he  had  acquired  had  become  fixed,  and  his  animal  appetites  being  his 
only  source  of  enjoyment,  1 received  him  with  great  reluctance,  expecting  that 
he  would  make  very  little  improvement. 

He  has  now  been  with  me  a little  more  than  a year.  It  was  nearly  three 
months  before  I succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  utter  a correct  vocal  sound.  I 
moulded  his  lips  with  my  fingers  ; put  blocks  and  rings  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  into  his  mouth  ; taught  him  general  and  special  imitation  ; and  finally 
succeeded  in  concentrating  sufficient  nervous  energy  on  the  muscles  of  the  lips 
and  vocal  organs  to  enable  him  to  master  all  the  vowels,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
severance, patience  and  drilling,  he  finally  acquired  the  ability  to  pronounce 
the  consonants  and  many  of  their  combinations.  By  a rigid  course  of  dis- 
cipline his  filthy^  habits  were  overcome. 

He  now  reads  in  Webb’s  First  Reader,  and  is  rapidly  learning  to  speak  the 
names  of  surrounding  objects.  His  ideas  of  form,  of  color,  and  of  numbers, 
are  now  very  good,  and  he  is  acquiring  a general  knowledge  of  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  can  write  well  from  a copy,  can 
draw  very  creditably  and  is  apt  at  almost  any  kind  of  labor.  No  one  would 
imagine  that  this  well  behaved  young  man  could  have  led  such  a mere  animal 
life  one  year  since.  He  will  be  capable,  under  proper  superintendence,  of 
being  highly  useful  in  any  department  of  labor,  and  had  he  been  under  suitable 
training  when  young,  he  would  have  been,  I think,  entirely  cured  of  all  his 
deficiencies. — Ibid. 
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.Xi.'it  of  gcnora  and  Sift  jlubambers 

TO  THE 

PENN  A.  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE  MINDED  CHILDREN. 


A 


Allen,  Rev.  T.  G. 

$30  00 

Allibone,  Thomas 

30 

00 

Allibone,  S.  Austin 

10 

00 

Ashhurst,  Richard 

100 

00 

Ashhurst,  John 

30 

00 

Ashhurst,  Lewis  R. 

30 

00 

Atkins,  Rev.  A.  B. 

30 

00 

B 

Bacon,  John 

20 

00 

Baker,  Abram 

30  DO 

Baldwin  M.  W. 

100 

00 

Barclay,  James  J. 

30 

00 

Bastian,  George 

5 

00 

Bayard,  James 

25 

00 

Biddle,  Thomas 

30 

00 

Bohlen,  John 

50 

00 

Brown,  Frederick 

30 

00 

Brown,  Joseph  D. 
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00 

Brown,  Alexander 

50 

00 

Brown,  Moses 

30 

00 

Brown,  David  S. 

30 

00 

Brown,  Hannah 

Bunting,  Mrs.  Susan 

30 

00 

50 

00 

C 

Camden  & Amboy  Bond 

500 

00 

Carver,  A.  B. 

46 

27 

Childs,  Rev.  Jno.  A. 

30 

00 

Churchman,  Charles  W. 

30 

00 

Clark,  Rev.  S.  A. 

30 

00 

Clark,  Rev.  H.  S. 

Collins,  Isaac 

30 

00 

30 

00 

Colwell,  Stephen 

120 

00 

Constable,  John 

20 

00 

Cope,  Caleb 

30 

00 

Cope,  Thomas  P. 

100 

00 

Cope,  Jasper, 

500 

00 

Cope,  Herman 

30 

00 

Cope,  Henry 

500 

00 

Cope,  Alfred 

500 

00 

Corcoran,  W.  Wm. 

30 

00 

Cox,  John 

100 

00 

Cresson,  Elliott 

39 

00 

Crozer,  J.  P. 

1500 

00 

Curtis,  B.  J. 

100 

00 

D 

Davis,  Ed.  M. 

50 

00 

Dawson,  Josiah 

1000 

00 

Dawson,  Mord.  L. 

60 

00 

Donations  from  two  ladies, 

60 

00 

Dorr,  Dr.  Rev.  per  commun’ts, 

100 

00 

Drayton  W.  Hayward 

5 

00 

Dundas,  James 

100 

00 

Dutilh,  Charles 

30 

00 

E 

Earp,  Thomas 

80 

00 

Ellis,  Charles 

10 

00 

Elwvn,  Alfred,  M.  D. 

30 

00 

P 

Farnum,  John 

30 

00 

Fassitt,  Alfred 

30 

00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis 

120 

00 

Fisher,  Charles  Henry 

50 

00 

Fling,  Wm.  B. 

30 

00 

Frazer,  W W. 

10 

00 

A Friend, 

50 

00 

Friend,  (Memphis  Bond,) 

1000 

00 

Friend,  per  Dr.  Parrish, 

500 

00 

Friend, 

1 

00 

Fullerton,  Alexander 

100 

00 

Frankford,  per  Rev.  D.  S.  Miller 

, 10 

00 

Fobes,  George  W., 

30 

00 

G 

Gerhard,  Benjamin 

100 

00 

Gillingham,  Y.  M. 

30 

00 

Greeves,  James  R. 

60 

00 

Grigg,  John 

150 

00 

H 

Hacker,  Isaiah 

30 

00 

Hacker,  Jeremiah 

30 

00 

Hacker,  Morris 

30 

00 

Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr. 

30 

00 

Hand,  James  C. 

180 

00 

Hansell,  Wm.  S. 

30 

00 

Harrison,  Joseph 

1,175 

00 

Harvey,  Isaac 

50 

00 

Haseltine,  John 

20 

00 

Hazard,  Alexander  F. 

30 

00 

Heaton,  Augustus 

30 

00 

Henry,  Charlton  T. 

10 

00 

Hildeburn,  Joseph  H. 

50 

00 

Horton,  John 

30 

00 

Howard,  P.  R. 

25 

00 

J 

Johnson,  J.  Warner 

30 

00 

Johnson,  Robert  S. 

50 

00 

Jones,  Jacob  P. 

50 

00 

Jones,  Samuel  W. 

25 

00 

Justice,  Philip  S. 

80 

00 

Justice,  Esther  S. 

30 

00 
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Kane,  Hon.  John  K. 

30 

Kirnber,  Anthony  M. 

10 

Kimber,  Thomas 

30 

Kirkham,  William 

10 

Kneedler,  Jesse 

20 

L 

Lee,  Isaac 

50 

Legacy,  Jasper  Cope 

500 

Levick,  Robert  T. 

30 

Lewis,  Edwin  M. 

50 

Lewis,  Mordecai  D. 

130 

Lewis,  Lawrence 

30 

M 

Mason,  Samuel 

10 

Macalester,  Charles 

50 

Magarge,  Charles 

30 

Martin,  James 

30 

Marshall,  R.  M. 

30 

McAllister  John 

80 

Mercer,  Singleton  A. 

100 

Merrick,  S.  V. 

50 

Mifflin,  Lloyd 

50 

Miller,  Rev.  D.  S. 

30 

Morris,  Israel  W. 

50 

Morris,  Henry 

5 

Morris,  Jacob  G. 

100 

Morris,  Isaac  P. 

30 

Morris,  Wistar 

30 

Morris,  Miss  Margaretta 

30 

Morton,  Samuel  C. 

80 

Mott,  Thomas 

30 

Moyer,  Charles 

30 

N 

Neall,  Daniel 

50 

New  bold,  W.  H. 

30 

Newkirk,  M. 

30 

Norris,  George,  M.  D. 

30 

O 

Olmstead,  Henry 

30 

P 

Peace,  Edward,  M.  D. 

30 

Pennock,  Caroline 

20 

Perkins,  Abraham  R. 

10 

Perot,  W.  S. 

30 

Potter,  Rev.  Alonzo 

30 

Poultney,  Charles  W. 

30 

Price,  Richard 

30 

Pugh,  Isaac 

120 

R 

Remington,  Thomas  P. 

500 

Richards,  James  B. 

30 
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